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Noel Annan 


KIPLINGS PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 


RITICISM HAS NOT YET COME to terms with Kipling: the man and 

his works symbolise a part of British political and social history 

&S about which his countrymen have an uneasy conscience. Ever 
since the turn of the century when Max Beerbohm began to caricature 
him with loathing, he has been regarded as a strident geranium, red as 
a map of the colonies and the antithesis of the green carnations of the 
nineties; and at the root of every assessment of Kipling lies the problem 
of his morality. In 1941 the two most famous critics in England and 
America chose quite independently to consider his status. T. S. Eliot, 
meditating among the bombs in war-time London, asked us to recon- 
sider the fashionable verdict on the great imperialist.! He met with an 
unequivocal response. Raymond Mortimer, Peter Quennell, Graham 
Greene, G. W. Stonier, Hugh Kingsmill, and Scrutiny in the person of 


1 A Choice of Kipling’s Verse made by T. S. Eliot (London, 1941). 
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Boris Ford echoed each other’s disgust; and in America Lionel Trilling 
denied that Eliot could claim Kipling for the Tory tradition, “a tradition 
which is honoured by Dr. Johnson, Burke, and Walter Scott. . . . he 
has none of the mind of the few great Tories. His Toryism had in it a 
lower middle-class snarl of defeated gentility .. .” Auden and Orwell 
characteristically refused to sing in harmony but took as proved the 
usual charges against Kipling’s social and moral philosophy; and Des- 
mond MacCarthy’s encomium at Kipling’s death, though judicious, was 
restrained.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, however, Edmund Wilson, writ- 
ing at the high-noon of American liberalism, gave a verdict which has 
become orthodoxy.* He found much to praise in the young Anglo-Indian 
journalist and in the dark stories of Jamesian complexity written in his 
last years — “the Kipling that nobody read.” But the praise was com- 
bined with a devastating judgment on the mature man whose morality 
Wilson found repulsive. In a brilliant piece of conjectural biography he 
reconciled the two Kiplings and explained how this lively and sym- 
pathetic young man, who wrote with equal understanding of English- 
men and Indians, became the champion of authoritarian upper-middle- 
class rule: yet eventually with the loss of his son in the first world war, 
which led to the collapse of Kipling’s ideal of Imperial Britain ruling 
the world, was purged of his sins ites suffering and emerged as an 
Oedipus Coloneus. 

Kipling has always had, of course, his defenders among the 
clerisy; professors, such as Bonamy Dobrée, who has lived in the East, 
or G. M. Trevelyan, who admires his historical imagination; biographers 
such as Shanks or Hilton Brown and in particular the Imperial historian 
C. E. Carrington, whose official biography disposes, if anything can 
dispose, of Wilson’s conjectures. But Carrington is no critic and the 
now ageing generation that read Kipling in boyhood spend so much of 


2 Sunday Times, 14 Sept. 1952; Quennell, The Singular Preference (London, 1952), pp. 
159-166; Greene, The Lost Childhood (London, 1951), pp. 74-75; New Statesman 
and Nation XXIII (1942), 10; Kingsmill, Progress of a Biographer (London, 1949), 
pp. 27-37; Scrutiny, XI (1942), 23-33; Trilling, The Liberal Imagination (London, 
1951), p. aes Auden, “The Poet of the Encirclement” in Literary Opinion in Amer- 
ica, ed. M. D. Zabel (New York, 1951), reprinted from the New Republic, CIX 
(1943), Sie Orwell, Critical Essays (London, 1951), pp. 113-128. MacCarthy, 

Memories (London, 1953), pp. 76-82. 

8 “The Kipling that Nobody Read,” in The Wound and the Bow (London, 1941). First 
published in Atlantic Monthly, CLXVII (1941), 201-214, 340-354. 

4 Dobrée, the Listener, XLVII (1952), 967-978; Trevelyan, A Layman’s Love of Let- 
ters (London, 1954), pp. 27-35; Edward B. Shanks, Rudyard Kipling (London, 1940); 
Brown, Rudyard Kipling (London, 1945); Carrington, Rudyard Kipling (London, 1955). 
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the fight in protesting that Kipling has been misunderstood that they 
look like a boxer milling on the retreat. Now they have been joined 
by Miss J. M. S. Tompkins, a past member of the English staff at two 
of the women’s colleges of London University. Her book (The Art of 
Rudyard Kipling [London, 1959] ) is an immensely thorough study of 
what Kipling wrote and has several great merits. She explains his work 
in the light of his explicit intention. Indeed she often uses the very terms 
that Kipling used in describing how he wrote —the pre-Raphaelite 
words of his uncle Burne-Jones, colour, tone, “heavy strokes” — so that, 
whatever one thinks of these terms, one know what Kipling was at and 
how he saw himself compose. Thus she draws attention to the intricacy 
and economy of Kipling’s stories which are usually asserting a number 
of things simultaneously. She shows how the verse relates to the stories 
and she pays the minutest attention to the texture of his tales: in so 
doing she weaves the pattern of the development of his technique as 
an artist. She also isolates the important themes in his work: the notions 
of Laughter, Hatred, Revenge, Healing, and man’s relation to the un- 
seen and incomprehensible. 

But the problem of placing Kipling remains. Miss Tompkins is 
not a modern critic. She is concerned with the texture of the stories but 
not with the texture of Kipling’s language, and Kipling’s craftsmanship 
occupies her attention rather than his total response to life. She candidly 
admits that her book is not “a formal assessment of his achievement” nor 
“a critical enquiry in the strictest sense of the term”; and, though in fact 
she establishes that contemporary criticism is based on a superficial 
reading of his works and in the course of the book implicitly meets 
many of the common strictures, she ignores from the outset the main 
moral and political challenge which Kipling’s work has always made. 
Her honest disavowal does her all the more credit, but this book con- 
vinces me that the riddle of Kipling cannot be answered wholly in 
literary, or still less in biographical, terms. Part of the answer, I believe, 
lies in Kipling’s peculiar analysis of how society works. From this 
analysis came a conception of history and politics far more disturbing 
than that of the imperialism which is supposed to be the compass of 
his imagination. Despite the multitude of characters in his stories he is 
less interested in people than in social realities and that is why his 
morality appears to be distorted. The centre of Kipling’s world is society 
itself, and he related man to society in a way different from that of any 
other late Victorian writer. His understanding of society resembles that 
of a sociologist — and what is more odd it owed nothing to the theories 
of society then current in England. He is indeed the sole analogue in 
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England to those continental sociologists — Durkheim, Weber, and 
Pareto — who revolutionised the study of society at the beginning of this 
century. The same problems which forced them to invent new methods 
of analysing human behaviour led him to conclusions similar to theirs. 


I 


Nothing marks the break with Victorian thought more decisively 
than modern sociology. The new sociologists in Europe broke with 
philosophy and historicism, whether Positivist, Idealist, or Marxist. They 
saw society as a nexus of groups; and the patterns of behaviour which 
these groups unwittingly established, rather than men’s wills or any- 
thing so vague as a class, cultural, or national tradition, primarily de- 
termined men’s actions. They asked how these groups promoted order or 
instability in society whereas their predecessors had asked whether cer- 
tain groups helped society to progress. Weber did not consider whether 
religion was true or good. He accepted it as a social fact and argued 
that different religions produced different codes of conduct which 
affected the politics and economy of the society in which they flourished. 
Durkheim showed concretely how people’s behaviour was determined 
by the society in which they lived. In his famous analysis of suicide he 
deduced which groups constantly had the highest rate and argued that 
one important factor was the degree to which the individual was inte- 
grated within his group and accepted the code of communal behaviour. 
He saw the individual as a bolt which might snap if the nut of society 
held it too tightly or too loosely. Excessive integration, as in the army 
officer caste with its strict code of behaviour which sometimes ran 
counter to the morality of the community as a whole, could be as danger- 
ous as imperfect integration. Institutions could never be explained 
solely in terms of their utility: they could be understood only by dis- 
covering how they corresponded to the general needs of society. 
Durkheim thus explained in a new manner the existence of order and of 
the deviations from the norms in society. Men did not so much search 
for goals to pursue but accepted those which their group or class in 
society chose for them. The dichotomy between the individual and so- 
ciety he pronounced to be largely false; for though men might act, and 
be judged to be acting rightly, against the moral consensus of society, 
without such a moral concensus they could not act at all. A society with- 
out moral consensus or rituals and sacred objects would disintegrate. 

These insights are commonplace today and indeed we are more 
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aware of the questions which these great innovators left unanswered 
than of those they settled. But to an historian the striking fact is that 
for long they were virtually ignored in England. Paradoxically in the 
land which prides itself on approaching political problems empirically, 
society continued to be studied in terms of ethics and philosophy.® 
Kipling prided himself, however, on describing what Durkheim called 
social facts and on despising talk of individual rights, sanctions, and con- 
tracts. He did not, of course, analyse social processes in the manner of 
Durkheim and Weber: he was an artist working through his sensibilities 
and had no use for deductive systems of thought. While for most writers 
society is the background, or provides the interests for, or is a positive 
threat to their characters, for Kipling the very existence of society is a 
problem. Like the new sociologists he was fascinated by the problem of 
social order. His English contemporaries, living in a society untouched 
for generations by civil war or revolution or economic or spiritual dis- 
aster were never forced to consider why society still continued to hang 
together. But Kipling was forced to consider it. He had been born and 
began to work in India and belonged to one of the many groups, each 
with its own customs, conventions, and morality, that flourished on the 
sub-continent. Only thirty years before he began to write, the caste to 
which he belonged, Anglo-India, had faced annihilation in the days of 
the Mutiny. Like Maine or Fitzjames Stephen, Kipling perceived the 
contradictions Letween what Englishmen were taught to believe about 
society and what actually existed in India; and when he asked what 
forces kept the groups in this bewildering society together, he found 
the answer, as Durkheim had, in the forces of social control. Then again 
his notion of the “Law” is not an ordinary idea: it is the same as the 
anthropologists’ culture. The impression which his work as a whole gives 
is that of a man who sees human beings moving in a definable network 
of social relationships which impose upon them a code of behaviour ap- 
propriate to their environment. 


II 


The picture of India which Kipling painted in his first four vol- 
umes of short stories and in his earliest verse is that of a society which 
politically, nervously, physically, and spiritually quivered on the edge of 


5 I have suggested some reasons why this was so in my Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, 
The Curious Strength of Positivism in English Political Thought (London, 1958). 
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a precipice. None of the conditions of life resembled those of England. 
Here Nature was inconceivably hostile. The pitiless sun spread famine 
and the rain floods, and cholera, fever, reptiles, and wild beasts brought 
death. Death was always at a man’s elbow, and Anglo-Indians in re- 
mote villages met regularly to prove to each other that they were still 
alive. The very flowers, the hateful marigolds, were symbols of heat 
and death. Kipling did not personify Nature like Hardy: like a sociol- 
ogist he took the environment as given and noted its effect upon men. 
In such a climate love was almost impossible. Young men slaving to save 
money in order to bring out their girl from England denied themselves 
the company or diversions which they needed in order to survive: either 
they died themselves or the girl succumbed or their children were the 
victims of the carelessness of their ayah. As often as not the girl in Eng- 
land had forgotten them long before they could pay her fare. So they 
turned to other men’s wives or to the few daughters of their superiors. 
Yet what romance could blossom when everyone knew to the last rupee 
everyone else’s income and prospects in this salaried class? Besides, in 
this world one could easily propose to the wrong girl in a dust-storm. 
Those who married fretted their hearts out as they saw their wives pine 
in the plains tortured by heat and illness. Or they sent them to Simla — 
to the scandal and adultery which boredom bred, a boredom in which 
adultery losts its romance and was founded on delusion. For what was 
there to talk about? In this world there was no art, no music, no books; 
there was only India.* Marriage frequently brought disaster. Those, 
like Captain Gadsby, who had private means, however loyal to their 
regiment, in the end sent in their papers for the sake of their wife and 
family. Those who had not, necessarily cut themselves off from the 
Indians: Strickland, the omniscient police officer, married, and now 
“he fills in his Departmental returns beautifully” (“Miss Youghal’s 
Sais,” Plain Tales from the Hills). In this world marriage halved a man’s 
efficiency in his work. 

Kipling then cast an admiring but piercing eye upon this work — 
the work of governing India. In England government whatever its faults 
achieved results. Did it in India? Come to Simla and see the high-ups 
entirely lacking that intimate knowledge which was needed to govern 
a country — men whose very children, like Tod, could better amend 
legislation because they mixed with Indian servants and knew more 


6 There were highly intelligent and able men in the Indian Civil Service; but their intelli- 
gence was brought to bear exclusively on their work or on their hobbies, rarely on 
general ideas. 
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Front cover of Departmental Ditties (1886). The tan covers represent an official envelope, with 
flap, tied with red tape. The circular engraving is an imitation of a seal, with a slit through 
which a red tape passes. 
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facts. Come to Simla and see the wives of the high-ups placing their 
fancy-men in the Secretariat at the expense of those who accumulated 
experience and knowledge in the Provinces. Come to Simla to see the 
full corruption of love, of marriage, of administration. Yet perhaps 
Simla was right. Not to take one’s work too seriously was the only way 
of retaining sanity. Overwork, the endemic disease of the Indian civil 
servant, led to the collapse in health which spelt death; and why 
overwork when Pagett, M.P., appeared from Home to tell you in the 
heat of summer that you were overpaid? Overwork led to the mania 
whereby an official would spend weeks in plotting revenge upon another 
who had chaffed him for buying a crock of a horse. Why overwork 
administering justice in a country where witnesses to a murder could be 
bought for a few rupees, where the native police were frequently 
bribed, and where an English attempt to be “moral” could be defeated 
by a mixture of black magic, debt, and the virtual slavery of women 
which were integral to Indian life? Nothing changed in India “in spite 
of the shiny top-scum stuff that people call ‘civilisation’” (“The Bisara 
of Pooree,” Plain Tales). The Army was full of fine young officers, yet 
in the arithmetic of the frontier “two thousand pounds of education 
drops to a ten-rupee jezail” (“Arithmetic on the Frontier,” Departmental 
Ditties); and was not the campaign likely to be mismanaged when the 
brigadier was out for a knighthood and the colonel for a medal and 
the Government wanted to spend as little money and excite as little 
comment as possible? The life of the private soldier was spent in early 
morning drill in cantonment followed by hours of insufferable cafard 
broken by a little quiet looting and torturing of Indians when the drink 
was in him; and it ended perhaps on a gallows hanged for a murder to 
which he had been driven by heat or by delusion. In this world delusion, 
not truth, made men act — the delusion that they were doing good, or 
fulfilling some mission, or giving someone his just deserts. 

Kipling perceived that if the normal criteria of the Victorian 
novelist did not apply to Anglo-India, they applied still less to the 
Indians. Indians lived lives incomprehensible to white men because 
custom and religion imposed a code of behaviour different from theirs: 
the duty to kill another man in a blood-feud was called by the English 
murder and when the English imposed their culture in addition to their 
rule — when they sent missionaries to a village — confusion and resent- 
ment followed on both sides. Anglicisation of Indians was a delusion. 
British justice was an efficient machine which enabled the money- 
lender and landlord the keener to oppress the poor. Finally Kipling 
declared that no native could be trusted to rule because “he is as in- 
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capable as a child of understanding what authority means, or where is 
the danger of disobeying it” (“His Chance in Life,” Plain Tales). 


Ill 


What then prevented such a society from going over the preci- 
pice? Kipling answered: religion, law, custom, convention, morality — 
the forces of social control — which imposed upon individuals certain 
rules which they broke at their peril. Conventions enabled men to re- 
tain their self-respect and even to live together under appalling cir- 
cumstances. In “A Wayside Comedy” (Wee Willie Winkie and Other 
Stories), at a remote outpost inhabited by two Anglo-Indian couples 
and a bachelor, the first wife hates the bachelor for trying to seduce her; 
the second wife hates the first for rejecting the man who was her lover 
but has now left her; but the husbands see that life in this place and 
situation is possible only if everyone obeys the trivialities of existence. 
They have created a hell from which there is no escape; this is the only 
way to alleviate the torment. As a corollary, punishment must fall on 
those who break the conventions, and this partially explains why so 
many of Kipling’s stories are concerned with scenes in which the in- 
dividualist, the eccentric, the man who offends against the trivial rules 
of the club, are tarred and feathered with gleeful brutality. If the 
offender is not brought to heel, society will suffer. What brought about 
the situation described in “A Wayside Comedy”? The absence of one 
of the forces of social control: “all laws weaken in a small and hidden 
. community where there is no public opinion.” Kipling’s favourite themes 
are those in which punishment falls on those who break the rules and 
disaster on those who do not know them. 

He was hardly interested whether the customs or morality or 
religion were right or wrong. For him all that mattered was that they 
existed. The old sociologists, Comte and Spencer, informed him that 
science was true and religion false, and Kipling denounced them in 
“The Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin” (Plain Tales). In India God 
and souls existed because the culture and assumptions of the Indians 
were based on their existence. Religion was a social fact. One tenet of 
the liberal atheists, said Kipling, paraphrasing W. K. Clifford, “seemed 
to be that the one thing more sinful than giving an order was obeying 
it.” But in India order rested on hierarchy and authority and “the cli- 


7 Cf. W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays (1901), II, 44. 
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mate and the work are against playing bricks with words.” Comte’s 
Humanity bore no relation to the raw, brown, naked humanity which 
surrounded Kipling, who understood the social significance of religion 
in one sense far better than his great contemporary, the author of The 
Golden Bough. Writing in the afterglow of evolutionary theory, Frazer 
saw religion and magic as a kind of primitive science which would 
ultimately vanish as scientific knowledge spread. Kipling, on the other 
hand, like Weber, regarded the truth of religion as irrelevant because 
religion was a medium through which men expressed their aspirations 
and found solace when frustrated. There were many gods, and men 
changed and discarded them, as Weland Smith discovered and as 
Krishna warned his fellow deities. The forces of social control preserved 
man by constraining him. 

The second part of Kipling’s social theory emerges most clearly 
in the stories of his middle period. The forces of social control are harsh, 
but the burden of conformity can be alleviated by belonging to in- 
groups which protect their members from the outsiders who want to 
invade their privacy, and differentiate them by stamping them with the 
individuality of the group. Men belong involuntarily to their family or 
their school and choose other in-groups such as their craft or profes- 
sion voluntarily. Each in-group teaches the rules by which society is 
governed. For Kipling, as for nearly all Victorians, the greatest of all 
involuntary in-groups is the family, the great protector against the 
world’s hostility and the inculcator of love and decency. How closely 
(and absurdly) Kipling thought the well-being of the family was con- 
nected with the good of society may be deduced from one of the most 
dreadful sentences he ever wrote. When that paragon of virtue, the 
Brushwood Boy, returns to his ancestral home, his mother, wishing to 
spy out his intentions as regards marriage, takes him aside. “They 
talked for a long hour, as mother and son should, if there is to be any 
future for our Empire” (“The Brushwood Boy,” The Day’s Work). The 
dispensations of the family were too sacred to be recorded. The parting 
of children from their parents, the common lot of Anglo-Indians, was 
a blasphemy to Kipling, who remembered his own suffering. The 
family was the only place where affections between human beings 
could safely be displayed. His personal life, so carefully hidden in his 
autobiography, existed first within the orbit of his parents and his sis- 
ter, to whom he was devoted, and then within that of his wife and chil- 
dren. Such happiness acquired the characteristics of a tabu and could 
not be profaned in speech. 

The second involuntary in-group was the school which showed 
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men what society was like. Kipling emphasised that this education was 
implicit and impersonal, not explicit and pedagogic. In Stalky & Co. 
the distinction is continually drawn between appearance and reality. 
The good-form, herd schoolboy is opposed to Stalky. The heavy priggish 
housemaster, Prout, with his self-conscious encouragement of games and 
house spirit is set against the realists Hartopp and the Chaplain, who 
expect boys to crib and bully. King, the best teacher (in the academic 
sense ), with his passion for the Latin authors and the respectable Eng- 
lish poets is regarded cynically by the heavy-lidded boys who know 
that he is hired to cram them for Sandhurst and that “all the rest’s 
flumdiddle.” Whereas King’s ambition is to raise the standard and 
manners of the place to those of the great public schools, the common 
sense of the Head and the boys tells them that the Imperial Service 
College is a minor public school and “a limited liability company paying 
four per cent.” The real patriot is the subaltern Toffee Crandall, not the 
Jelly-Bellied Flag-Flapper; the real enthusiasm for letters is not to be 
found among the Sixth Form swats but in Beetle, avidly reading his way 
through the Head’s French yellow-backs and the metaphysical poets. 
Real education is what the boys teach each other in ways which the mas- 
ters cannot. The in-group teaches spontaneously the way society works. 
The masters are powerless to diminish vice unless they work subtly un- 
observed through the boys’ collective sense of rightness. Appeals to in- 
dividual conscience are ineffective because they are “unreal,” being 
based on an ideology — the ideology of public school “good form” be- 
haviour — that does not spring from social facts but is imposed from 
without by abstract moralisers. Even the individuality of Stalky, Mc- 
Turk, and Beetle does not grow from themselves but from the fact that 
they form an in-group within the macrocosm and are thus able to pro- 
tect and assert themselves. As the self-made father of Harvey in Cap- 
tains Courageous tells his son, schooling gives men the means to hurt 
their enemies more effectively. To acquire this power is a painful process 
and Kipling significantly describes it as learning “all the Armoured Man 
should know, Through his Seven Secret Years . . .” (“The Totem,” 
Limits and Renewals). It consists in hardening the shell. Not to expect 
fairness was the mark of the “educated” man.° Stalky earned his name by 
seeing the facts as they were: by not being blinded by emotion or re- 


8 Who need not have been to a public school. Cf. Ortheris’ scorn when in “His Private 
Honour” (Many Inventions) he rejects the suggestion that he could have stood on his 
right to get the officer who struck him cashiered. Kipling wrote Stalky & Co. on his 
return from America after the row with his brother-in-law in which he had stood on his 
rights and expected fairness. 
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sentment, as Beetle frequently was, by never being “drawn” either by 
King or the Viceroy, and by rejecting the ideology of the public school 
or the army, which is a gloss put upon the facts by moralists who try to 
conceal the harsh truth about social relationships. 

The true spirit of the public school or the army was not expressed 
in precepts and regulations. On the one occasion when Stalky aban- 
doned his principles and on an emotional impulse took the lead in 
joining the volunteer cadet corps because he wanted to play at being 
a regular soldier, he was so disintegrated by the speech of the Jelly- 
Bellied Flag-Flapper that he broke up the cadet corps and burst into 
tears because he knew that he had been an instrument in profaning the 
sacred. Malinowski observed that precisely because savages understood 
that no magic or ritual could bring the dead back to life, the need for 
regulating emotion by ritual was all the stronger: death inspired such 
violent emotions that the tribe would be exposed to the danger of the 
frenzied grief of the bereaved unless such grief were canalised. Kipling 
similarly suggested that emotion which gushed uncontrolled was a 
menace permissible only to those who had no roots. 


Unless you come of the gipsy stock 
That steals by night and day 
Lock your heart with a double lock 
And throw the key away... 
(“Gipsy Vans,” Debits and Credits) 


The voluntary in-groups repeat these lessons. The practical jokes 
in “The Rescue of Pluffles” or “Watches of the Night” (Plain Tales) 
exemplify the way in which the in-group educates. And they teach 
another. Self-discipline is needed to master a craft. Dick Helder in The 
Light that Failed was in danger of valuing success instead of his craft 
and had to learn the wisdom of the Maltese Cat or Mahbub Ali. Knowl- 
edge comes only to those who acquire it for its own sake. Kipling seems 
to suggest that he who had mastered a craft would possess insight into 
the workings of the world; or rather that discipline would regulate the 
mind and purge it of fancies and conceit so that it would intuitively 
distinguish the true from the false. This was why he so admired the 
“crafty” and desired to be on the inside, why he displayed his knowledge 
by throwing off aphorisms and proverbial wisdom, and why he was able 
through his gift of turning a casual acquaintance inside out to convey to 
his reader the technique of the forester, the engineer, the soldier, or the 
horse-coper. He was astonished on his return to London from India to 
find that his fellow-writers ignored contemporary French fiction, an 
essential instrument for mastering their craft. The knowledge learnt 
first-hand from the involuntary in-group or second-hand from those who 
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discovered the secrets of other in-groups was the clue to social adjust- 
ment. 


IV 


There remains the last part of his sociology, the doctrine of the 
Law. All cultures exhibit common features and men in all ages have 
recognized that different societies owe obligations to each other. 
Although Kipling was not concerned with the rightness of the codes of 
in-groups or societies, he was not a moral relativist. British culture was 
superior to Indian only by virtue of its superior techniques and ability 
to rule: as Bagehot said, the British were superior because “they can 
beat [them] in war when they like; they can take from them anything 
they like, and kill any of them they choose.” Kipling, who had little 
love for the Christianity of the churches, implied that the Indians were 
as superior to the British in religion as the British were to them in ma- 
terial power. Civilisation in all of its forms rested upon knowledge of 
the Law which transcended individual cultures. The Law, which ap- 
pears in the form of a fable in the Jungle Books, consisted of those rules 
of conduct — the keeping of promises, loyalty to friends, bravery, gen- 
erosity, respect for parents, and so on — which restrained men’s egotism, 
which all races and creeds held were good, and which enabled the 
British soldier to recognise that Gunga Din was a better man than he. 
It follows that those who broke the Law were outside the pale of 
civilisation. 

This theory of society contains within it two interesting modula- 
tions in the Conservative tradition. Ever since Burke conservative po- 
litical thinkers have attacked deductive or “rationalist” political philoso- 
phy and in the past hundred years have often used Kant’s distinction 
between Pure and Practical Reason as the foundation of their critique 
of knowledge. The argument is familiar. Real knowledge about things 
that matter — morals, behaviour, politics, and personal relations — is 
incapable of scientific analysis and can be acquired only by experience. 
To express a tradition of behaviour in rules or precepts is to devitalise 
it. Thus the folk-lore of Pook’s Hill is a better guide to the feelings and 
needs of common people than abstract treatises on their rights or sanc- 
timonious schemes for their improvement. Kipling suspected any belief 


9 Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (1872), p. 207. (He was referring to Australian 
aborigines. ) 
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that purported to have been formed by rational conviction and delighted 
in showing that such beliefs were either held for disreputable motives 
or were mere repetitions of formulae. An Indian’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity could never be more than skin-deep and a sophisticated Moslem’s 
agnosticism would vanish at the sound of a religious riot. Social well- 
being depended not on abstract notions of justice but on the administra- 
tion of people. The hard-bitten district officers such as Orde and 
Tallentire, who knew all the gossip of the area under their administra- 
tions, were contrasted with the bureaucrats and Radical politicians. To 
Kipling Josephine Butler’s struggle for women’s rights was an instance 
of abstract morality that had increased the rate of venereal disease in 
the army by forcing the military authorities to discontinue the medical 
inspection of prostitutes in licensed military brothels. Democracy and 
popular education were suspect in that they enabled people to cut loose 
from the conventions of their class which gave them stability and dig- 
nity. Whereas liberals regard class distinctions as fetters forged by 
society which prevent equals from shaking hands, conservatives regard 
them as valuable hall-marks enabling men to recognise how they stand 
in relation to each other. “Without Benefit of Clergy” (Life's Handicap) 
showed Kipling writing with sympathy of a liaison between an English- 
man and an Indian woman; but the idyll ends with the death of wife 
and child and the demolition of the very house which they inhabited. 
The demolition symbolises the impossibility of fusing British and Indian 
culture through love. Love is not a supra-social attribute: as Malthus 
argued it is socialised by the institution of marriage. Since marriage in 
this case is impossible the separate cultures cannot be bridged by love. 
Nor could the English genius for government be transmitted by bureau- 
cratic fiat to the Indians: only on the level of the Law where strength 
recognized strength could East and West meet. 

Implicit, however, in the conservative theory of knowledge runs 
a deep distrust of science and the scientific method, which in late Vic- 
torian times was riding high on the crest of positivist philosophy and 
radicalism. Here Kipling added something new. As the bard of the 
engineer and protagonist of the new technology he would have nothing 
to do with the reactionary cant which maintains that science itself is an 
evil. The evil lay only in claiming more for science than it can perform. 
It was a marvellous craft whose discoveries Kipling continually set in 
contrast to the as yet undiscovered. In “Wireless” (Traffics and Dis- 
coveries) the transmission of the human voice by the new invention 
was dwarfed by the extraordinary transferences in the thought of the 
tubercular chemist’s assistant who spoke Keats’s poetry. Science could 
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never challenge “true” knowledge because it was true only for its own 
time and our science would appear to future generations as astrology 
did to us: discoveries in fact might be made too early and as in “The 
Eye of Allah” ( Debits and Credits) might have to be suppressed because 
society was not yet able to assimilate them. The close connection be- 
tween science and society was again picked up in “Unprofessional” 
(Limits and Renewals) where Kipling stressed that a new discovery in 
science would create a new social problem: Mrs. Berner tried to commit 
suicide after she was cured, a moral to those who imagined that a prob- 
lem has only to be scientifically examined for the “correct” solution to 
be found. If Kipling admired the strides made in psychology and medi- 
cine and engineering, he also intended to demonstrate how limited were 
their potentiality and accuracy.!° 

The second modulation that Kipling made was in breaking with 
the older English conservatism which placed its trust in leadership by 
an aristocracy of birth. He belonged to the new conservatism of im- 
perial adventure and to the new class of skilled workers, technicians, 
engineers, and public servants, products of the rapid class-differentia- 
tion in the second phase of the Industrial Revolution. His genius in 
describing the emotions of this class towards their work has diverted 
attention from his delight in the mess of cotton waste and oil and clinker 
generated by engines; his tramp steamers are held together by the pro- 
verbial piece of string and coaxed along by their engineers. This adds 
to his picture of society as ordered by laws but nevertheless as dynamic, 
bursting at the seams, untidy, full of rascals and shrewd men operating 
on a shoestring and ready to exploit any sucker. A world without hard- 
ness, a world in which fairness, in which men’s rights were scrupulously 
weighed, would be for Kipling a devitalised world. Miss Tompkins 
points out that in Kipling’s most famous anti-democratic tract, “As Easy 
as A.B.C.” (A Diversity of Creatures), the utopian world governed by 
five dictators in which peace and plenty reign is afflicted by too much 
happiness and “the basic energy of life is failing in a world where men 
do not struggle and suffer to their full scope” (Tompkins, p. 96). Action, 
then, has a positive merit. The natural conflict of social forces within 
the state is to be regarded as a blessing, not as a curse, and happiness 
is only one of the many goals in life. Liberals regard men’s happiness 


10 For similar reasoning about the place of science in history and thought by two modern 
conservatives see: Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science (London, 1949) 
and Michael Oakeshott, “Rationalism in Politics,” Cambridge Journal, I (1947), 81- 
98, 145-157. 
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as the ideal to which all the sciences and arts minister: the forms of 
government which ensure his freedom, the drugs and psycho-analysis 
which cure his diseased body and mind, the economics which shows 
how the plenty which the applied sciences make possible can best be 
produced and distributed, are all called into being to increase his hap- 
piness. The conservative distrusts this word. In his worst moods he is 
apt to argue that the abolition of slavery is a piece of legislative legerde- 
main which in no way increases happiness because it does not change 
those social processes which determine whether a man is free in more 
than name: or he plays the game of tu quoque observing, like Kipling, 
that those who protested most loudly about British oppression of In- 
dians were those most given to oppressing their housemaids.'! But even 
when he admits that happiness is a reality, he defines it as a state of 
mind which comprehends where the self fits into the scheme of things 
and realises that spring cannot for ever be spring and that winter suc- 
ceeds autumn. Men are, however, incurably full of illusions and seldom 
contented with their lot. They should therefore be taught the terms on 
which they are allowed to rise and the upstart should be subjected to 
a course of indoctrination which will bring his ambition within bounds, 
and turn his children into gentlemen. A sequence of stories, from “The 
Walking Delegate” (The Day’s Work) to “The Tie” (Limits and Re- 
newals), all emphasise the necessity for men or animals to find their 
place and, if they have come up in the world, to be taught it. But when 
the individual has proved himself in his in-group and so long as he is 
not in the strict sense of the word an eccentric, then the more daring 
his behaviour and the more abundant his action, the greater is the addi- 
tion of joy in the world. The baby of the mess could score off the Senior 
Subaltern, a scoundrel such as Dana Da could perpetrate monstrous 
deceptions, and Stalky could tweak the nose of authority. Stalky was the 
prototype of this socialised individualism. He acted beyond the formal 
law of army regulations and possessed the gift of seeing himself from 
the outside — in relation to society.!? In Kipling’s world the joy in action 
and its revitalising influence were the obverse of the suffering it caused. 
And suffering was inevitable. Political action is often not a choice be- 
tween good and evil but between lesser and greater evil. This is one of 
the lessons, Miss Tompkins notes, that Puck teaches Dan: “We cannot 


11 Something of Myself for My Friends (London, 1937), p. 91. 

12 Kipling was surprised when Dunsterville (Stalky) dispassionately admitted that the 
War Office was justified in dispensing with his services after he had pitched in a par- 
ticularly hot letter on his return to England at the end of the Dunsterforce expedition 
(Something of Myself for My Friends, p. 28). 
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judge men for what they do under duress; nor can we judge the Lord 
for imposing the duress by which such actions are enforced” (pp. 73, 
84). 


Puck of Pook’s Hill is a study in the dynamics of culture and its 
tales are deliberately arranged unchronologically to illustrate the con- 
nection between social order and civilisation. The main theme is that 
the Sword led men to the Treasure, and the Treasure gave the Law. 
The two symbols of Power are civilised by the Law. The Norman stories 
present the picture of an England smitten by rebellion and riven be- 
tween Norman and Saxon. How had order and civilisation collapsed? 
The Roman stories provide the answer: the Wall, the symbol of civilisa- 
tion, was then about to fall because Rome had lost its genius for govern- 
ment. The Norman De Aquila by his cunning and political wisdom is 
trying to unite the country. He marries his young knights to the con- 
quered and does not hang but uses the rebels Fulke and Gilbert. “‘I am 
too old to judge or to trust any man’, he said ... De Aquila was right. 
One should not judge men.” And this theme is repeated in “Hal o’ The 
Draft” where the shrewd J.P. lets the smugglers go scot free: he does 
not want civil war in Sussex and a lot of nonsense talked about traitors. 
The last story cuts back to Magna Carta, the formal pronouncement of 
the English Law. Here Kipling introduces the theme of the Jew who 
alone understands money, the dangerous solvent of society. When the 
Danes returned from Africa with the Gold, all except the landless Thor- 
kild of Borkum were infected by its presence. “Gold changes men al- 
together.” But the rootless Jew knows that Gold is stronger than the 
Sword and can make and break kings. “That is our God in our captivity. 
Power to use!” And Kadmiel uses it to benefit his race by getting the 
barons to include even Jews under the provisions of Magna Carta. 

Four orders of men appear; those like the Picts, slaves by Neces- 
sity, ground between the grindstones of Rome and the Winged Hats, 
and also slaves by nature, “too little to love or to hate”; the craftsmen of 
England, Hal the painter and Hobson the yeoman; the officers or admin- 
istrators, Parnesius and Pertinax (the Ordes and Tallentires of yester- 
day ) who know their provin~e and their people; and Maximus and De 
Aquila, the politicians and governors. To test Parnesius’ flexibility Maxi- 
mus orders him to execute a soldier for trivial disobedience; he refuses, 
and Maximus tells him that he will never be a staff officer or rule a 
province for he lacks the will to please his superiors. Meanwhile the 
fairy theme illuminates a different order of reality. The fairies, gods of 
a bye-gone age who have come down in the world and learnt humility 
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through misfortune, were worshipped in the days when man was the 
child of Nature. But when he discovered iron and believed himself to 
be her master they fell, and when the Reformation turned Englishmen’s 
religion into hate they flitted. Now they are gone — but Puck bestowed 
a gift upon the descendants of the widow who gave them her blessing 
and the means to flit: in each generation one of her family will be a 
simpleton and blessed with the gift of insight into the ways of Nature 
to preserve the immemorial wisdom of the country and the rituals which 
descend from the runes on the sword and Mithraism through the reli- 
gion of freemasonry. 

The presence throughout of the children conveys the hope for 
the future. For beneath the solid trappings of Edwardian affluence Kip- 
ling scanned the future with anxious eyes. Would the Wall fall again 
before the democratic hordes of little men and the Prussian Winged 
Hats? Were not the younger rulers, F. E. Smith and the renegade con- 
servative Winston Churchill, tainted by the ambition of Maximus? Were 
not the financiers manipulating trade and industry to their own ends — 
were not luxury and wealth corrupting the ruling class and turning their 
children into flannelled fools at the wicket? What then was the fate of 


England — an England rent by class warfare and in a few years’ time to 
be meditating civil war in Ireland? Critics have pointed out that other 
writers also scanned the future.!* Heartbreak House, Howard's End, and 
Puck of Pook’s Hill are the attempts by a socialist, a liberal, and a con- 
servative to discern England’s destiny. 


Vv 


Such I believe to be Kipling’s theory of society and it is important 
not only for what it is but because he had worked it out so thoroughly. 
This, he says with relish in his stories of hatred and revenge, is how 
men and women behave and how they must behave under the pressure 
of social forces. Almost everything in Kipling, as in Malinowski, has its 
function — whether it is laughter or ritual. But the theory is not the 
whole story, and Miss Tompkins’s book is one long refutation of the 
simple liberal interpretations that have been made of his work. His 
stories have so many layers (as distinct from in greater writers uncon- 
scious levels), of meaning that nearly always a multitude of things are 


13 F, E. W. McDowell, “Technique, Symbol and Theme in Heartbreak House,” PMLA, 
LXVIII (1953), 335-356; Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (London, 1951), p. 102. 
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being asserted. (The analysis of Puck of Pook’s Hill above by no means 
covers all that is being said.) The most revealing testimony which Miss 
Tompkins provides is her analysis of the theme of healing. Like Durk- 
heim in his essay on suicide Kipling realised that men break under the 
strain which society imposes upon them and that the protection afforded 
by the normal in-groups is insufficient. Freemasonry can heal them: 
“Ritual’s a natural necessity of mankind,” says one of the Brothers in 
the Lodge, “the more things are upset, the more they fly to it.”1* Science 
or communion with Nature, rascals, laughter, and dogs can heal them. 
The worst disease of all, introspection and self-pity — the refusal to ac- 
cept Necessity — can be cured only by contact with mirth, vitality, and 
love. Kipling’s sense of his own social theory prevents him from self- 
contradiction. He shows how suffering can be alleviated but also shows 
the Limits of Renewal. Miss Tompkins cites “Fairy Kist” (Limits and 
Renewals) where one character is saved outright but another has “been 
tried too high.” Some, such as Helen in “The Gardener” (Debits and 
Credits), will never be freed from their burden though the pain may 
be lightened; some, such as Grace Ashcroft, are cleansed by their suffer- 
ing though doomed to disease; others, like the scientist Wilkett, are 
cured psychologically of their obsessions but not morally. The whole of 
Edmund Wilson’s case hung on the assertion that the brutally insensi- 
tive authoritarian of the middle years is replaced by the compassionate 
figure of the post-1918 period. Miss Tompkins has no difficulty in show- 
ing that the theme of healing appeared long before the last two vol- 
umes, in “Baa Baa Black Sheep” (Wee Willie Winkie and Other Stories), 
“Marlake Witches” (Rewards and Fairies), “A Doctor of Medicine,” 
“A Habitation Enforced” (Actions and Reactions), “My Son’s Wife” 
(A Diversity of Creatures), and “In the Same Boat” (Actions and Re- 
-actions). Nor of healing alone; the theme of forgiveness emerges in 
“House-Surgeon” (Actions and Reactions), of alleviation of suffering in 
“They” (Traffics and Discoveries), of pity for the doomed in “Disturber 
of Traffic” (Many Inventions) and “A Matter of Fact” (Many Inven- 
tions ), with its eerie description of the death of the sea-monster blinded 
by the under-water explosion. I would also add that Kipling no less than 
the modern Roman Catholic novelists understood the meaning of re- 
pentance -- its apparent futility and its ultimate importance. The char- 
acters of The Soldiers Three appear at first to be stock local figures, the 
Cockney, the Yorkshire tyke, and the Irishman. But Mulvaney is not a 
stage Irishman. He knows that he is sentenced to the life of a private 


14 “The Interests of the Brethren,” Debits and Credits, quoted by Tompkins, p. 175. 
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soldier by his slavery to drink; he knows that he has condemned his wife 
to the lowest station by his addiction; he knows that he will again get 
roaring drunk and again repent; he knows that only he can keep up his 
comrades’ spirits during the stifling Indian nights, and does so suffering 
greater torments than they. The themes of spiritual terror, disintegra- 
tion of the personality, and of the unknown all appear in the earlier 
work. And the real refutation of Edmund Wilson’s essay lies in Kim. 
Wilson disposes of Kipling’s novel by arguing that there must be 
an inescapable conflict between the Indians and British. Kim, the white 
orphan, has escaped into native life and becomes simultaneously a neo- 
phyte in the British secret service and the disciple of the Lama. “Now 
what the reader tends to expect is that Kim will come eventually to 
realise that he is delivering into bondage to the British invaders those 
whom he has always considered his people” (Wilson, p. 110). But, he 
complains, the conflict never materialises and the discrepancy between 
the Lama’s search for salvation and Kim’s disreputable mundane activi- 
ties remains unresolved. No doubt this is what a courageous liberal writ- 
ing at a time when Gandhi and Congress were struggling for Indian 
independence did expect, but such a conflict is imposed by the critic on 
the novel. No doubt the future life of a young agent would have entailed 
confounding Indian resistance to the British, but this is an ex post facto 
judgment, and in the novel such a career is depicted as the maintenance 
of that minimum of order such as is necessary to prevent foreign in- 
trigue, frontier invasions, and injustice by native princes and to permit 
the joyous, noisy, pullulating mess of Indian life on the Great Trunk 
Road to continue. Secret services in general since the rise of communist 
and fascist regimes, and the British secret service in particular since 
Buchan, Sapper, and other best-sellers for many weary years used it as 
a vehicle, have little to recommend them in the eyes of the liberal: un- 
happily they are necessary and in Kipling’s India the secret service 
formed part of that ideal of minimal government — of a handful of offi- 
cials and a few brigades of troops — which is some degrees better than 
a full-scale military occupation and a bureaucracy of spies coming not 
as single sorrows but in M.V.D. battalions. This conflict cannot arise 
within the terms of the book because the hierarchy of religion and life 
which is implicit in every description of Indian or English society allots 
a place to each character which he is compelled to occupy. Born white, 
Kim can no more become an Indian than the Lama can reverse the 
Wheel of Life and become a merchant. Just as Tolstoy’s characters in 
War and Peace find rest when they realise their essential being and their 
place and duties, so Kim has to discover the exact slot into which his 
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own tiny personality must fit in the bewildering variety of human be- 
ings who pass their transitory lives in the Indian sub-continent. 

There can then be no conflict in deciding what role to play in 
life. Kim and the Lama each has his vocation, Kim to govern, the Lama 
to achieve Nirvana. These vocations are not contradictory but comple- 
mentary. Kim and the Lama are the two sides of the coin of man’s duty 
on earth. Both are engaged on a search for reality through knowledge, 
Kim to find his niche on earth and to discover what he really is, the 
Lama to find the sacred river on whose banks he will be freed from sin. 
Both have much to learn. Kim has to endure the humiliation and bore- 
dom of being transformed into an Englishman in cantonment and school 
and has then to master the mysteries of his craft. The Lama, who has 
realised that God cannot be approached solely through adherence to 
the reformed laws of his monastery in Tibet, has to experience what 
other people are and what position they occupy on the Wheel of Life; 
and whereas at the beginning of the story he blessed the Amritzar cour- 
tesan for her alms—“She has acquired merit. Beyond doubt it was a 
nun” — he has learnt much by the end. 

The conflict lies elsewhere, and the fact that it materialises late 
and is not inevitable is the weakness of the book. The conflict is born of 
the loyalty of Kim and the Lama to their separate vocations and of their 
love for each other. When Kim and the Babu have thwarted the two 
foreign spies, Kim is faced with the dilemma on the one hand of being 
loyal to his trust, delivering the papers speedily and safely to his chiefs 
and helping his fellow agent the Babu; and on the other of succouring 
the Lama who is exhausted by the realisation that he has sinned through 
pride in his prowess in climbing among the hills and through anger 
against the Russian officer who struck him. Under this physical and men- 
tal strain Kim breaks down and weak with illness staggers out to sleep 
in the life-giving dust. When he wakes the cog-wheel of his soul has 
fallen into place and connects with the Wheel of Life on which he and 
all other beings are bound. Meanwhile the Lama too has been torn with 
conflict. For while Kim was ill, he stumbled into a brook and found at 
last his sacred river. In a trance he left the illusions of Time and Space 
and saw the whole world within the Soul and drew near to the Great 
Soul. ““Then a voice cried: “What shall come to the boy if thou art 
dead?” and I was shaken back and forth in myself with pity for thee; 
and I said: “I will return to my chela lest he miss the Way.” Upon this 
my Soul . . . withdrew itself from the Great Soul with strivings and 
yearning and retchings and agonies not to be told . . . I pushed aside 
world upon world for thy sake.’” At the moment of union with Nirvana, 
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the Lama renounces for love his soul’s desire. 

Kim and the Lama each pursue different kinds of knowledge and 
neither desires or pretends to understand the other’s mind. Both find en- 
lightenment and freedom — the comprehension of the order of things — 
through love. Kim’s love for the Lama makes the Sahiba, the woman of 
Shamlegh, and Mahbub Ali all love him; the Lama’s love for Kim makes 
Mahbub Ali, who despises the Lama as an unbeliever and a madman, 
resist the temptation to pillage the Sahiba’s household. But the Babu — 
the only babu whom Kipling drew with affection — does not know love: 
he is “too good Herbert Spencerian.” For only those who are loyal to 
people, as distinct from ideas, can love. 

Such was Kipling’s scheme of things. It rests on a highly articu- 
lated functional analysis of society in which none but socialised individ- 
uals exist. From the analysis proceeds a conservative theory of human 
existence and political life. This in turn is modified by an awareness of 
spiritual facts such as repentance, forgiveness, love, and supernatural 
(or inexplicable) forces which can mitigate the harshness of existence, 
however little Kipling is willing to allow his readers to forget the harsh- 
ness. Kipling is almost the sole analogue in England at the turn of the 


century to Durkheim and Weber and the German and Italian thinkers 
(whom H. Stuart Hughes treats in his book Consciousness and Society ) 
who were in revolt against mid-nineteenth century constructs of the in- 
dividual and society. He was not a social Darwinist as Wells argued; 
his understanding of social forces was original and was not as superficial 
as has been imagined. The charge that he has no mind must be miti- 
gated.!° He was one of the cleverest of Victorian writers. 


VI 


But none of this solves the problem that faces the literary critic. 
To say “this, and not that, is what the artist meant,” evades the central 
question, “What in fact does the artist communicate?” Miss Tompkins 
is concerned with Kipling’s intention rather than with communication 
and she has made me revise, for instance, my reading of “Mary Post- 
gate” (A Diversity of Creatures). I had taken this story to mean that 
Kipling, like Vercors in Le Silence de la mer, held Germans in time of 
war to be beyond the pale of the Law and not entitled to be treated as 


15 H. G. Wells, The Outline of History (London, 1924), p. 661. Cf. Auden, p. 262. 
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human beings: to treat them as such would be to endanger society itself. 
But even if we accept that Mary Postgate’s starved spirit, fiercely con- 
ventional miud, and unspoken love for her insensitive charge had to ex- 
press itself by refusing to give water to the dying German pilot, there 
is in this story and a dozen others a notorious ambiguity (in a non- 
Empsonian sense ). Time and again we feel that Kipling is either trying 
to prove his social theory so that the suspension of disbelief, which the 
greatest writers compel, disappears; or that he is connecting his char- 
acters to his social theory through a series of clever, but fatal, contriv- 
ances instead of connecting them imaginatively. Often he has to trans- 
late his deepest emotions feebly into fables. Kipling is the Regius Pro- 
fessor of the voulu. Then, again, his very cleverness perpetually betrays 
him into taking up clever ideas, the trivial fashionable ideas of the ’nine- 
ties which people express by saying “Wouldn't it be fun if . . . ?” Ghosts 
or thought-transference need not be treated as titillating puzzles, nor 
did Kipling always so treat them; Bella Armine’s ghost is as real to Ser- 
jeant Godsoe as Catherine Earnshaw’s was to Heathcliff; the real curse 
on Dinah Shadd or the imagined curse in “House Surgeon,” or even the 
extraordinary metaphysical experiments of the astronomer or biologist 
in “Unprofessional” are acceptable because like Kipling’s symbolic use 
of cancer and wasting disease they are images of deeper spiritual crises. 
But the transmigration of souls in “The Finest Story in the World” 
and the ghostly regiment in the “Lost Legion” (Many Inventions), the 
thought-transference in “Wireless” or the exchange of dreams between 
the drug-addicts in “In the Same Boat,” or the dream which visits the 
Brushwood Boy and his soul-mate, are all “ideas” which have momen- 
tarily taken Kipling’s fancy; and when a writer self-consciously draws 
our attention to the existence of Higher Things he usually ends merely 
by making them rum. That he was didactic is not his un-doing: he was 
not the only schoolmaster abroad at the time — there were Shaw, Wells, 
Chesterton, Forster, and that guru of café society, Somerset Maugham, 
who though not in the same class as a writer has seen fit to patronise 
Kipling.’* To say that he was at times vulgar and theatrical is not fatal: 
his manners can remind one of Dickens as well as Browning and Ruskin. 
But in order to hammer home the tenets of his creed he would strain 
his voice and bully or cajole or claim inside knowledge to justify his 
conclusions: the importance of knowledge became an external adjunct 
instead of remaining an internal condition. 


16 A Choice of Kipling’s Prose: selected and with an introductory essay by W. S. Maugham 
(London, 1952). 
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Kipling lacked a gift, which greater writers possess, the gift of 
understanding intuitively the consequences of holding a particular the- 
ory of human destiny. A conservative must be aware of the conse- 
quences of his creed: if he does not he degenerates into a complacent 
defender of anything that actually exists. He must find reasons to per- 
suade his reader to accept the existence of evil in the world and recon- 
cile him to the impossibility of eliminating it. To do this he may turn 
to the Christian doctrine of Original Sin as a concept which dramatises 
the hopeless chasm between man’s endeavours and his achievement; 
and he will point to the tragic spectacle as the justification of his faith. 
Or he can draw a picture of the struggle between naked human egos 
which in Hobbes and Balzac reaches a terrifying pitch of intensity. Or 
like Stendhal he can revel in the corruption of political life and suggest 
ways in which he who chooses to live outside it can exploit the exploiters 
and refine his sensibilities. Or, like Scott in the Midlothian novels, he 
can call on his sense of the past to show how all parties in a great politi- 
cal conflict are to be pitied in the light of history, in particular those 
men in whom reposed the nobler virtues of a more simple and heroic 
culture and whose fate it was to be overwhelmed by modern change. 
Kipling’s mind was not destitute of such apprehensions but he could not 
transmute them into a vision of life: and that is partly why his “views” 
and his morality have received such harsh treatment. His social theory 
is so clear that it stands open to many of the objections that have been 
brought against Pareto’s system of élites or against Durkheim’s per- 
sonification of Society. There is more to be said for Bentham’s concep- 
tion of society consisting of individuals satisfying their own interests — 
though of course creating in given individuals interests that it must 
satisfy at its peril — than the functional sociologists allowed. 

The question which Kipling asked, “What holds society (or an or- 
ganisation ) together?” is exceedingly rarely asked in literature. Equally 
rarely do creative writers concern themselves with the problem of au- 
thority in society. But Kipling’s originality in choosing these problems is 
vitiated by the terms of his solution. He fell into somewhat the same 
error as Durkheim who ended by personifying society. Kipling uses the 
concept as a deus ex machina; and in his schematic presentation of life 
we feel that not only is everything to be explained in terms of social 
processes and relationships but that when he introduces those allevia- 
tions of social pressures upon men, such as laughter, mirth, vitality, or 
love, he is thinking of them equally as social forces existing apart from 
the individuals who experience them. A writer who treats human beings 
in such exclusively social terms falls into a great error, for he is im- 
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plicitly dealing with the total human situation even if he chooses to 
write about only one minute portion of human activity. He cannot — ex- 
cept at the risk of offending our sense of the complexity of human nature 
and life — accept unreservedly the utilitarian theory that the rightness 
of actions is a derivative concept and depends upon the goodness of a 
state of affairs, nor yet the Kantian theory that the rightness of actions 
is the primary concept and that ethics is concerned with answering 
“What is it my duty to do?” Similarly he cannot, as Kipling does, con- 
ceive of morality as being a derivative of the social process, embodied 
in the Law and in the operations of groups which transmit it to the in- 
dividual. Kipling is, indeed, seldom interested in the individual as such. 
He hardly ever shows how the social process or social morality affects 
the individual — how men’s characters develop, are corrupted or en- 
nobled. Forster, as well as Kipling, says that India upsets the tidy mor- 
ality and cosmology of Western men and women; but he not only states 
this, he shows what happens to these men and women when struck by 
this fact. Kipling relishes revealing the social process: then he steps 
back and audibly refrains from comment. 

It is at this point that his liberal critics have been at fault. They 
object to his analysis of the social process. Edmund Wilson and other 
critics have been outraged by the cruelty of the scene where Stalky & 
Co. turn the tables on the two school bullies by trapping and bullying 
them with the connivance of the headmaster and the chaplain. But to 
assert that boys in every age educate each other by cruelty is unexcep- 
tionable, and Stalky’s comment on the overt moralising of Dean Farrar’s 
classic tales of school life, “We want no beastly Erickin’ here,” is the 
cue-line to Kipling’s thesis that precepts and preaching are ineffective 
and unctuous ways of teaching boys what is right. The weakness in Kip- 
ling’s notion of morality does not lie in his assertion that society is as 
it is. It lies in the connection which he makes between society and the 
individual and in his assumption that morality is an entirely social 
product. 

The disparity between the social process and the concrete pre- 
dicament of the individual caught up in this process is too glaring to 
escape the reader’s attention. Just as we cannot believe that the future 
of the Empire depends on the degree of intimacy between the Brush- 
wood Boy and his mamma, so Kipling’s solution of maintaining order 
and decency in a school is too slick and trite. Compare Kipling’s story 
with Gorki’s treatment of cruelty in his autobiographical trilogy. Kip- 
ling does not show us what the effect is of the social process on the 
individual, nor does he see that the writer creates a world peopled with 
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characters who necessarily act and feel as isolated individuals as well 
as political animals. And so when we return to the vexed question of 
Kipling’s morality perhaps it is not stretching the analogy to sociology 
too far to say that he is unaware of the problem set by the concept of 
roles. Man, not in his time but simultaneously, plays many parts — and 
having to play these roles arouses moral conflict within him. In the typi- 
cal Kipling story this conflict is either never admitted or it is submerged 
under the all-embracing concept of the Law. He brilliantly sets out the 
conflict between different cultures but he evades for the most part the 
conflict within the individual himself. 

In a fashion this is to say that his social theory does not go nearly 
deep enough — it is too often the kind of popularisation that a journalist 
picks up and transmits. It leaves the same taste in the mouth as a read- 
ing of Burnham. It has some of the characteristics of the neo-Machiavel- 
lians, such as Michels and Pareto, but lacks their deadly, serious de- 
structiveness. Kipling’s smartness and knowingness, his delight in telling 
his readers what is what, in underlining brutality and harshness and the 
importance of codes of conduct, his in-group theories, including for ex- 
ample his anti-semitism, offend because they are too simple-minded — 
and perhaps that is one of the reasons why so many of his admirers were 
men of action, business men and administrators, who were used to ac- 
cepting a “realist” theory of society and rarely reflected on how com- 
plex society is. The journalist’s device of heightening his effects, of 
popularising his message, and of shocking and exploiting the reader's 
emotion can also be found, I believe, in the texture of his prose — in the 
laying on of all those “heavy strokes.” 

It is in the study of the texture of his prose that the next advance 
in understanding him must be made. In the reflections above I have 
already overstepped my competence as an historian of ideas and have 
been usurping the function of the literary critic. Like Miss Tompkins I 
believe that until now the critics have underestimated and misunder- 
stood the nature of Kipling’s work.* She has now given them a profes- 
sional and learned guide to it. She is the first of his defenders to state 
Kipling’s intentions without turning to execute his hostile critics. It is 
now up to the critics to reciprocate and reconsider the matter. Que MM. 
les assassins commencent. 


King’s College, Cambridge 


17 It was, however, Trilling who said that from the Jungle Books a boy would get “his 
first introduction to a generalised notion of society” (Trilling, p. 119). I should also 
here acknowledge with gratitude the most helpful comments of George Homans, who 
read an early draft of this article. 
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N THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY the Duke of Newcastle rejoiced when a 
vacancy appeared in the ranks of the bishops or deans of the Church 
of England.* Even the opportunity of filling a cathedral stall or a 
rectory evoked from him an enthusiastic response. Aside from the de- 
cisive voice in determining the character of the Church as a religious 
body, the Crown’s patronage provided him with a most useful means of 
dispensing rewards and punishments that had usually a measurable and 
predictable effect on the outcome of divisions in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and on elections in the country. But the power Newcastle found 
so enjoyable was not as highly valued by those who possessed it in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

No politician is unaware of the advantages of being able to dis- 
tribute titles of honor or positions of power and profit, but Victoria’s 
Prime Ministers discovered that, especially in the area of ecclesiastical 
patronage, there lurked hazards and dangers so great that the joys of 
nomination might be outweighed by the resulting sorrows. Newcastle 
would not have believed his ears if he could have heard Lord Mel- 
bourne complain of the mortality of bishops, nor his eyes if he could 
have read the letter in which Peel wrote: “All patronage of all descrip- 
tions, so far from being of the least advantage personally to a minister, 
involves him in nothing but embarrassment.”! The successors of Mel- 
bourne and Peel could understand, even if they did not entirely share, 
such sentiments. “I begin to wish, as you probably do, that deaneries 


* I have to acknowledge the gracious permission of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to 
make use of unpublished material from letters written by or on behalf of Queen Vic- 
toria. I am most grateful to Mr. Charles Andrew Gladstone, on behalf of the Gladstone 
Trustees, and to Sir Walter Moberly, on behalf of the heirs of Sir Edward Hamilton, 
for permission to quote from the Gladstone and the Hamilton MSS in the British 
Museum. 

1 Charles Stuart Parker, ed., Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers .. . (3 vols., 1891- 
99), Ill, 421. 
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had been swept away altogether,” wrote Lord Lansdowne to Lord John 
Russell in 1850 when they faced the prospect of naming a dean at Bristol 
and were still receiving letters objecting to the recent appointment of 
Dean H. P. Hamilton of Salisbury.? 

The difference in attitude between these men and Newcastle is 
not to be explained purely in terms of personality; the situations in 
which they made their appointments were quite different. After the Re- 
form Act of 1832 the political advantages to be gained from the exercise 
of the Crown’s ecclesiastical patronage were not as great as before. The 
good will of the friends and relations of a new bishop or dean did not 
necessarily have the same value after 1832. The constitutional position 
of the House of Lords had been altered and consequently the appoint- 
ing of men loyal to the Government to vacant seats on the bench of 
bishops was not as important as before. Melbourne might add that it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to distinguish between those clergy- 
men who would be loyal to their benefactors and those who would not. 
When C. T. Longley, whom Melbourne had nominated to the new see 
of Ripon in 1836, opposed a Government bill relating to the Irish Church 
in the next year, Melbourne wrote the bishop that his course was not 
only politically hostile but “was personally neither civil nor consider- 
ate. ... If your conscience disapproves the measure, you cannot support 
it. The disadvantage of your not doing so will fall solely upon me who 
are [sic] continually subjected to the reproach of having disposed of 
more ecclesiastical patronage than any other minister within so short a 
period and of having so managed it as neither to secure one steady per- 
sonal friend nor one firm supporter of my own principles and opinions.”* 

This matter of political inconstancy could perhaps be tolerated; 
of greater importance to Victoria's Prime Ministers as time went on were 
a cleric’s loyalties in church matters. “Is he a Puseyite?” was asked more 
often and with more concern than “Is he a Tory?”, and the answer was 
not always-easy to obtain with certainty. “No two men,” said Canon 
Liddon, “arrange ecclesiastical latitudes and longitudes quite in the 


. Lansdowne to Russell, undated [1850], Public Record Office, PRO 30/22/8. 


3 Perhaps Melbourne found some comfort in Longley’s reply: “I know and feel that you 
have been reproached for what I may be permitted to call the generous, disinterested 
line of conduct which has led you to extend your patronage to those whose political 
opinions are not in entire accordance with your own — and that I am at this moment in 
the enjoyment of comparative ease, of affluence, and honor by reason of that disinter- 
estedness. This recollection I shall ever be most anxious to cherish, and while it aggra- 
vates the regret which I feel at being compelled to differ from you, it will ever bind me 
by the strongest ties of personal attachment to one who in fact has made so great a sacri- 
fice for my advantage” (Melbourne to Longley, 11 Mar. 1837, and copy of Longley’s 
reply, undated, Lambeth Palace, Longley [Private Papers] ). 
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same way.”* Few nineteenth-century statesmen were so familiar with 
the complexities of religious opinions in the Church that they could act 
on their own judgment in this matter, and it was not easy to get reliable 
opinions from others. Feeling on religious questions ran high through- - 
out Victoria’s reign; crisis after crisis in the Church encouraged a par- 
tisan spirit that was less and less confined to Oxford common rooms. 
Tract XC, Hampden, Gorham, Papal Aggression, St. Barnabas, Man- 
ning, Denison, St. George’s-in-the-East, Essays and Revicws, Colenso, 
Mackonochie, Penzance, Green, King — each name rang like a tocsin 
arousing men to defend the right and attack the wrong, and every Prime 
Minister was aware that he had it in his power to add to the list. Dab- 
bling in church patronage was dangerous play for a politician. For every 
friend that a single appointment could make there might be made a 
hundred enemies, and the balances were not easy to calculate. The cal- 
culation was doubly difficult because the Evangelical appointed today 
might become the Ritualist of tomorrow and the Papist of the day after. 

Aside from the political dangers the Prime Ministers found the 
whole matter involved a host of practical, time-consuming, and often 
embarrassing considerations. Sir Robert Peel, coming to office in 1841, 
directly after a series of church reforms, learned that his colleagues did 
not understand to what extent the measures of reform had, by reducing 
the amount of cathedral preferment, altered his position as the dispenser 
of places in the Church. Again and again he had to write various sup- 
pliants plaintively explaining the new situation and reminding them 
that even with respect to Crown livings he had “scarcely more than 
one-ninth” at his disposal, “the [Lord] Chancellor having all the re- 
mainder.”® 

When the opportunity did arise to make an appointment there 
would be all the necessary inquiries as to the best — and safest — man, 
but in addition there would often be tiresome disputes as to whether 
the presentation actually lay with the Crown or perhaps with the 
bishop of the diocese involved. If the Crown’s rights were clear, there 
might still be a question whether it was for the First Lord of the 
Treasury or the Lord Chancellor to exercise those rights.® These diffi- 


4 H. P. Liddon to Gladstone, 20 June 1872, British Museum, Add. MS 44237, f. 65. 

5 Peel to W. H. Ashurst, 4 Sept. 1843, Add. MS 40532, f. 381. It should be noted here 
that Gladstone avoided some of the troubles that beset Peel by letting it be known that 
he would not nominate a man to a bishopric, deanery, or canonry who had recommended 
himself or had got others to recommend him. See Gladstone to Dean Wellesley, 30 Sept. 
1881, Add. MS 44545, f. 30. 

6 For example, see the dispute in Russell’s time concerning the right to present when a 
living had been vacated by the incumbent’s appointment to a colonial bishopric ( Arch- 
bishop Howley to Russell, 5 May 1847, and Bishop Maltby to Russell, 21 May 1847, 
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culties could arise only in the case of relatively minor positions. There 
could be no doubt that with decanal and episcopal appointments the 
rights of the Crown were supreme and that it should be the Prime 
Minister and not the Lord Chancellor who should submit the nomina- 
tion. But almost all of Victoria’s Prime Ministers discovered that their 
right and duty to submit a name to the Queen for a position in the 
Church did not amount to a right to appoint the man they thought most 
suitable. They discovered that in addition to the other dangers and 
troubles that attended the dispensing of patronage in the Church there 
was the possibility of offending the Queen or having to give up one’s 
own candidate in favor of hers. 

Dean Norman Sykes has rightly said that the published letters 
of Queen Victoria “permit no doubt of the reality of her personal influ- , 
ence in ecclesiastical appointments”;? but they do not always give an 
accurate picture of the extent of her influence nor of the means by 
which it was exercised. Even those ministers whom she trusted and 
liked learned that often their candidates found no favor in her eyes, that 
she had a person in mind whose name she wished them to submit to her. 
Thus Peel twice named Samuel Wilberforce to choice preferments in 
response to the Queen’s wishes and in place of his own candidates, and 
Disraeli bowed to the Queen’s desire that Bishop Tait should be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury instead of Bishop Ellicott. Lord Aberdeen’s nomi- 
nation of W. K. Hamilton for the see of Salisbury was accepted by the 
Queen, although the recommendation did not include the usual state- 
ment concerning the moderate nature of the nominee’s opinions; she 
had, less than a week before, warned Aberdeen against naming anyone 
with Puseyite leanings and she was sure that if Aberdeen had recom- 
mended him Hamilton must be moderate in his religious opinions.* 
Aberdeen assured the Queen that from all reports this was true and on 
20 March 1854 he notified Lord Palmerston, the Home Secretary, to go 


PRO 30/22/6). Other examples may be found in Lord Derby’s letter to Bishop Longley 
of Ripon, 8 Sept. 1852, Lambeth Palace, Longley (Private Papers), and in the dispute 
between Gladstone and Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester in their correspondence be- 
tween 22 Dec. 1869 and 5 Jan. 1870, Add. MSS 44345, ff. 113-115, 117-113, 
122; 44538, ff. 42, 46-47. For instances of quarrels between the Prime Minister and the 
Lord Chancellor see Aberdeen to Russell, 23 Mar. 1853, PRO 30/22/10; Aberdeen to 
Palmerston, 8 Mar. 1853, Add. MS 43069, ff. 30-31; Aberdeen to the Queen, 10 Mar. 
1853, Add. MS 43047, f. 22. See also Palmerston to Archbishop Longley, 25 Dec. 1862, 
Lambeth Palace, Longley (Private Papers). 
Church Assembly. Church and State. Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the 
Relations between Church and State, 1935, 2nd ed., (London, 1936), II, 290. See also 
G. K. A. Bell, Randall Davidson . . . , 3rd ed., (London, 1952), pp. 164-165, for an 
excellent statement of how Davidson thought the Queen should use her influence. 

8 The Queen to Aberdeen, 11 & 16 Mar. 1854, and Aberdeen to the Queen, 16 Mar. 1854, 
Add. MS 43048, ff. 300-301, 308, 310-311. 
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ahead with the formal arrangements.® The very next day the Queen 
wrote to her Prime Minister: “Tho’ from what Lord Aberdeen told the 
Queen the other evening she understood that the Rev. W. Hamilton 
had not yet accepted this bishopric, the appointment has become known 
and she is very sorry to hear from all sides that he is considered ex- 
tremely High Church in his views. The Queen would consider this as 
very unfortunate should the appointment have taken place.”!° But now 
there was no turning back and Aberdeen tried to calm the Queen by 
sending her a copy of a letter that Gladstone had shown him, written 
by “the present Dean of Salisbury who is certainly anything but a High 
Churchman and which contains a warm eulogium upon Canon Hamil- 
ton.” In writing for Gladstone’s permission to make use of the copy of 
the letter Aberdeen wrote that “it would be of very great service to the 
new bishop if I should be allowed to communicate this to one of our 
colleagues who is strongly prejudiced against him as an inveterate 
Puseyite and the author of all in which the late bishop [Denison] 
erred.”!? 

The Queen had strong views. She wanted moderate men in the 
high positions of the Church. “The Queen approves of Lord Auckland 
for the bishopric of Bath and Wells,” she wrote Lord Aberdeen, “and 
believes him to be a very moderate man; it is only to be regretted that 
thereby another bishopric becomes vacant; another very moderate man 
should be selected for Sodor and Man.”!* While she disliked extreme 
views of any kind, Puseyite tendencies were especially abhorrent to her; 
she considered them “fatal to the Church of this country.” Like Prince 
Albert she thought that the cause of all the animosities and party excite- 
ment in the Church had a single cause which was “the introduction of 
Romish doctrines and practices by the clergy of England, contrary to 
the will and feeling of the Protestant congregations.”* Furthermore, Sir 


9 Aberdeen to the Queen, 17 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43048, f. 312; Aberdeen to Palmers- 
ton, 20 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43069, f. 226. 

10 The Queen to Aberdeen, 21 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43048, f. 313. 

11 Aberdeen to the Queen, 22 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43048, f. 315. 

12 Aberdeen to Gladstone, 21 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 44089, f. 19. 

13 The Queen to Aberdeen, 25 May 1854, Add. MS 43049, ff. 115-116. In the rather 
timid letter in which he recommended Lord Auckland, describing him as having “a 
decided leaning to the Low Church party,” Aberdeen wrote the Queen: “Exceptions 
may no doubt be taken to him, as to others; and Lord Aberdeen was lately rather sur- 
prised to hear not only the Bishop of Salisbury but the Bishop of Lincoln [Jackson] de- 
nounced as a Tractarian. He believes, however, that Your Majesty may safely regard 
Lord Auckland as a moderate man in that division of the Church to which he is at- 
tached” (23 May 1854, copy, Add. MS 43049, f. 113). 

14 The Queen to Aberdeen, 11 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43048, f. 300; Prince Albert's 
memorandum, 8 Jan. 1851, PRO 30/22/9. 
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Sidney Lee stated that she was not in sympathy with bishops “as a 
class”; Lord Aberdeen told Gladstone of an occasion when he had spoken 
to her in high terms of Archbishop Howley, “but the Queen replied to 
the effect that he was as good as any of them.”!® When Lord Aberdeen 
accompanied a recommendation for a bishopric with a letter in which 
Bishop Blomfield of London spoke of the nominee’s views on church 
questions as being the same as his own, the Queen replied that the re- 
mark “inspires the Queen (as regards the Bishop of London) with about 
the same confidence as the King of Prussia does in political affairs.”' 
Lord Aberdeen went so far as to tell Gladstone “that beyond all ques- 
tion she did not like the Church, that the cause might be partly in cir- 
cumstances of her early education but in the main it was probably 
Prince Albert’s influence, that though she did not read or think much 
he did so and was a considerable metaphysician.”!7 

Whatever dislike the Queen may have had for bishops or the 
Church did not take the form of indifference; her view of the royal 
supremacy may have been somewhat muddled, but she was certain that 
no matter whether she was “supreme head” or only “supreme governor” 
of the Church, she had rights in church matters that had not passed 
entirely to her ministers. Lord Aberdeen was wrong when he told Glad- 
stone in 1849 that, however deplorable the Queen’s attitude towards 
the Church of England might be, she “would always put herself im- 
plicitly in the hands of her ministers.”1* Both men were destined to dis- 
cover, to their sorrow, how wrong he was. 


When one considers all the difficulties attending the distribution 
of the Crown’s ecclesiastical patronage there need be little wonder that 
most of Victoria’s Prime Ministers looked upon that aspect of their posi- 
tion without enthusiasm. The one man who might have been expected 
to take up that part of the Prime Minister’s duties with pleasure and 


15 Sidney Lee, Queen Victoria (1902), p. 393; Gladstone’s memorandum, 17 Oct. 1849, 
Add. MS 44777, f. 297. 

16 The Queen to Aberdeen, 11 Mar. 1854, Add. MS 43048, f. 301. 

17 Gladstone’s memorandum, 17 Oct. 1849, Add. MS 44777, f. 296. 

18 Gladstone’s memorandum, Add. MS 44777, f. 297. Up until July 1874 the Queen 
believed that she was technically “Head of the Church.” It fell to Disraeli to inform 
her that her title was “ ‘Supreme Governor’ or something in that vein” (Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 2nd ser. [London, 1926], II, 348-349). 
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excitement was Mr. Gladstone. His religion was “by far the most im- 
portant part of his life, in comparison with which politics were merely 
accidental and external.”!® His faith was to Gladstone “what the Nile is 
to Egypt, what sunshine is to the world.””° Throughout his active politi- 
cal life he was thought of, with justice, as a High Churchman, but this 
or any other label that smacked of religious partisanship he rejected. He 
thought of himself simply as an Anglican, one of those “who pay al- 
legiance to the Church of England . . . entirely and exclusively as the 
Catholic Church, that is as the branch or section of the Catholic Church 
which in its territorial distribution has become possessed of this realm.”?4 
To him there was not so much a conflict in the Church between High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen as between Churchmen and No- 
Churchmen, the Churchman being the man who sought “for the recog- 
nition of the articles of the faith set forth in the creed of the Church 
as the rule of the teaching of the Church.”*? He knew there were men 
in the Church who were willing to go to extreme lengths in their views 
of ritual, or of the rights of clergymen as against laymen, or of the 
Church as against the State, and others who went to extremes in op- 
position to these views, but in his mature years he had as little sympathy 
as the Queen with either extreme. He did not approve of ritual excess, 
but he deplored the intolerance of those opposed to any ritual develop- 
ment; he rejoiced in the decline of Erastianism in the course of his life- 
time, but he saw no virtue in disestablishment as a general principle. 
Over the years his ideas as to how an Anglican could serve his Church 
in politics changed, but his conviction that service to the Church was 
the primary duty of an Anglican statesman remained unshaken. 

With this conviction Gladstone accepted the Prime Minister’s 
responsibilities in the realm of ecclesiastical patronage with little of that 
reluctance shown by his predecessors. In many ways the task was easier 
for him. His knowledge of the Church and its clergy was greater than 


19 Memorandum of Arthur Godley, first Lord Kilbracken, Nov. 1898, in the possession of 
the present Lord Kilbracken to whom I am grateful for having provided me with a 
copy of this and another of his grandfather’s memoranda. 

20 Sir Algernon West, Recollections (1899), II, 27-28. This aspect of Gladstone requires 
special emphasis because John Morley found it difficult to give it its proper place in his 
biography. “It is hardly possible for me,” Morley wrote Arthur Godley in May 1902, 
“without suspicion of hollowness and insincerity, to expatiate with true unction on his 
all-pervading pieties, though all through they were the key to him” (quoted in God- 
ley’s memorandum of 22 Nov. 1903). See n. 19. 

21 Gladstone to Mary Gladstone, 6 Apr. 1884, Add. MS 46221, f. 94. 

22 Gladstone’s draft of an essay on the Gorham judgment, 1850, Add. MS 44738, f. 155. 
It is interesting that in a notebook of 1882 he divided the men he had recommended 
for Crown preferments into the categories of Church, Broad Church, and Low Church 
(Add. MS 44766, ff. 155-158). 
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theirs. He was more willing to spend days and weeks seeking out the 
best man for a vacant post, and he was not so dependent on the opinion 
of others concerning the qualifications of candidates, the character and 
needs of a particular diocese or parish. His devotion to the Church made 
him more willing to accept the occasionally unpleasant political conse- 
quences of an appointment. He approached this aspect of his work all 
the more willingly because of the sorrow he had felt at so many of the 
nominations his predecessors had made. Gladstone admired Sir Robert 
Peel greatly but thought him, while “a religious man, . . . wholly anti- 
Church and unclerical and largely undogmatic. . .. By habit and educa- 
tion he was quite incapable of comprehending the [anti-Erastian] move- 
ment in the Church, the strength it would reach and the exigencies it 
would entail.” Russell’s policy in relation to the Church filled him with 
despair. “Lord Derby, I think, early began to escape from the Erastian 
yoke which weighed upon Peel. Lord Aberdeen was, I should say, al- 
together enlightened in regard to it and had cast it off, so that he ob- 
tained from some the soubriquet (during his ministry) of ‘the Presby- 
terian Puseyite’.”* Gladstone’s view of Disraeli’s ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments was not as harsh as one might expect; some of them he thought 
very good.** As one of the Members for Oxford University — and there- 
fore in a sense, as he thought, a representative of the Church in the 
House of Commons — and as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Gladstone 
was in an especially painful position in the time of Palmerston’s second 
ministry. Many of his constituents begged him to exert his influence over 
Palmerston for the interests of the Church. Samuel Wilberforce over 
and over again urged him to take some action, but Gladstone in this 
case took the stand that as a member of the cabinet he had no share in 
the Prime Minister’s church appointments. “It is not the usage nor the 
duty of the first minister to consult his colleagues on such a subject. The 
utmost I can do is, considering that I sit for Oxford, to make a represen- 
tation and recommendation to him and there is absolutely nothing more 
which consistently with usage and with propriety is in my power.”?5 
Such representations and recommendations he made — indeed he urged 
the nomination of Wilberforce as Archbishop of York — but rarely did 


23 A reminiscence by Gladstone, 1897, Add. MS 44791, ff. 77-78. 

24 Edward Walter Hamilton’s diary, 23 Nov. 1881, Add. MS 48631, pp. 181-182. The 
exception was the appointment of J. C. Ryle to Liverpool which Gladstone very much 
disliked, and, in addition, he was disturbed at what he thought to be the improper ex- 
tent of Disraeli’s last minute appointments in 1868. See Gladstone to Lord Hatherley 
and to H. A. Bruce, 8 Jan. 1869, letterbook copies, Add. MS 44536, f. go. 

25 Gladstone to Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, 23 Sept. 1862, copy, Add. MS 44344, ff. 
205-206. See also John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1903), II, 430. 
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Palmerston act upon them. Finally to achieve office as Prime Minister 
himself seemed to promise an end of these frustrations. 

Gladstone’s private secretaries bear witness as to the emotions he 
felt when faced with the task of recommending a name for a high posi- 
tion in the Church. “A vacant see,” wrote E. W. Hamilton, “is a great 
excitement to Mr. G. Indeed I believe it excites him far more than a 
political crisis.” And George Leveson-Gower has written that “when- 
ever a Church dignitary happened to die . . . the whole business of 
state seemed to be put aside whilst he poured forth a perfect avalanche 
of letters inquiring at great length and in minute detail as to the com- 
parative merits and claims of various clergymen for preferment.”*° 
These efforts were not confined solely to major appointments; even in 
the case of lesser preferments his labors were impressive, as the various 
notebooks relating to church patronage among his papers make clear. 

In 1869 Gladstone wrote out seventeen qualities that he hoped 
to find in a man before promoting him to a seat among the bishops.”* 
“Piety, learning (sacred), eloquence, administrative power” first came 
to his mind. He mentioned next “faithful allegiance to the Church and 
to the Church of England.” When he recommended John Oakley for 
the deanery of Carlisle in 1881 he was accused of promoting a “dis- 
establisher.” But he assured Dean Wellesley of Windsor that he “would 
not on any account recommend to the Queen a clergymen favourable to 
disestablishment; not because there need be guilt or folly in it, nor alone 
because of what she thinks or wishes, but on account of what I con- 
ceive to be the office of the Crown in regard to church patronage, 
namely to promote men who will work loyally with and for the existing 
system of church law and connection between Church and State.”28 
On the list of qualifications Gladstone noted also “tact and courtesy in 
dealings with men: knowledge of the world, . . . an equitable spirit, 
faculty of working with his brother bishops, . . . circumspection.” The 
Church, he felt, had suffered from the violent quarrels among the clergy; 
he wanted to achieve a harmony among the bishops that would spread 
down through the Church with a healing power. 


26 Hamilton’s diary, 4 Jan. 1884, Add. MS 48635, p. 54; Sir George Leveson-Gower, 
Years of Content, 1858-1886 (London, 1940), pp. 164-165. See also Sir Algernon 
West, Private Diaries . . . (London, 1922), pp. 129-130. 

27 Add. MS 44758, f. 188. The list is printed in Morley’s Life, II, 431. 

28 Gladstone to Dean Wellesley of Windsor, 20 Sept. 1881, letterbook copy, Add. MS 
44545, f. 25. As final proof that Oakley was loyal to the church establishment Glad- 
stone wrote in this letter that Archbishop Tait “would never have offered Ramsgate to 
a disestablisher, and on that subject I conceive that the Archbishop’s nose (for even an 
archbishop has a nose ) is infallible.” 
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To find men who were at once up to Gladstone’s standard and 
capable of working smoothly with bishops appointed by Russell, Palm- 
erston, or Disraeli was not easy and at first seemingly impossible. 
“Drove up [from Addington] on Tuesday,” wrote Archbishop Tait in 
1875, “in time for Convocation; found the bishops like bears with sore 
backs because of some misunderstandings about the time of business 
for Convocation. I and the Bishop of London had fully understood that 
no business of importance was to be done this week . .. but Gladstone’s 
YOUNG MEN at the bottom of the table, being most of them deafish 
from age, had not understood what their seniors had settled for them. 
This spirit of insubordination reached its climax on Thursday when I 
was obliged to make a public example of the Bishop of Oxford!!!!”2° 
But by 1885 when the numbers and influence of Gladstone’s appoint- 
ments were far greater, the Prime Minister wrote that “Bishop Jackson 
of London some time ago said to me, spontaneously, ‘I am the oldest 
bishop on the bench, and I have never known a time when there was 
so much harmony in the body and so much disposition to work together 
as there is now’.”°° For the sake of harmony Gladstone tried to give 
recognition to the variety of opinion in the Church, hoping to discover 
men of talent and sense at all levels of church opinion and to distribute 
the places at his disposal in judicious proportions. But from the begin- 
ning he fancied that there were very few suitable evangelical Low 
Churchmen.*! Samuel Wilberforce assured the Prime Minister that the 
evangelical “school is in its utter decadence . . . I think that you might 
be fair and even-handed and show your fairness by minor appoint- 
ments.”8? Gladstone could in general agree with this except that he 
thought Low Churchmen were better as bishops than as deans and he 
knew that Wilberforce’s policy would not be considered fair or even- 
handed.** Therefore he would strive quite sincerely to find suitable men 
of the evangelical school for the episcopal bench and strive all the more 
when, as in January 1884, he had a relatively minor see like Southwell 
to fill and expected vacancies at Oxford and Salisbury in the near future. 


29 Lambeth Palace, Tait’s diary, 4 July 1875. John Jackson was the Bishop of London, 
John Mackarness the Bishop of Oxford. 


30 Gladstone to Hamilton, 6 Jan. 1885, Add. MS 44190, f. 128. Bishop Jackson’s experi- 
ence as a bishop went back almost thirty-two years at this time. He owed his first ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Lincoln to Lord Aberdeen and his translation to London to 
Disraeli. 

81 See Gladstone to E. B. Pusey, 22 Aug. 1869, copy, Add. MS 44281, f. 351. 

82 Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester to Gladstone, 28 Nov. 1869, Add. MS 44345, f. 110. 

33 Hamilton’s diary, 14 Apr. 1883, Add. MS 48633, p. 171. 
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“What is evidently in Mr. G’s mind,” wrote his secretary, “in view of 
other episcopal vacancies, is to do off the Low and Broad Churchmen 
and then to follow them up by men like Dr. Liddon and Canon King.”** 

The task of discovering moderate and capable candidates 
“among the class of Churchmen called ‘Low’” was complicated further 
for Gladstone by the fact that “their politics are for the most part ad- 
verse.”®5 “Liberal sentiments on public affairs” was the next to the last 
item on Gladstone’s list of qualifications for the episcopacy and often 
he thought of “liberal sentiments” in a broad and non-political sense. A 
number of the men he recommended for bishoprics and other positions 
in the Church were known by him to be Tories in their political sym- 
pathies. But as a party leader — and especially as the leader of a party 
whose adherents in the House of Lords were always in the minority — 
he could not afford consistently to ignore the political leanings of his 
nominees, and there were cases where political considerations weighed 
heavily in determining the Prime Minister's choice of a bishop, dear, 
or canon.*® 

The purely mechanical balancing of Low, Broad, and High 
Churchmen, or of Oxford and Cambridge men,** was not Gladstone’s 


34 Hamilton’s diary, 24 Jan. 1884, Add. MS 48635, p. 70. Gladstone named George 
Ridding, the reforming headmaster of Winchester, to Southwell. Neither Oxford nor 
Salisbury fell vacant during the remainder of Gladstone’s second ministry. 


35 Gladstone to Lord Granville, 12 Sept. 1869, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44537, f. 56. 

- also Gladstone to Dean Wellesley, 30 Sept. 1881, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44545, 
. 30. 

86 See, for example, the copy of Gladstone’s letter to W. H. Fremantle, 28 Aug. 1869, 
concerning the politics of Lord Arthur Hervey who was then being considered for the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, Add. MS 44537, f. 40; the copy of Gladstone’s letter to 
Bishop Goodwin of Carlisle, 8 Sept. 1881, Add. MS 44545, f. 20; and B. A. Smith, 
Dean Church . . . (London, 1958), p. 206. 

87 Gladstone faced the traditional problem of alternating his episcopal nominations be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge. His leanings were all towards Oxford. He felt that 
Oxford men — particularly those in sympathy with him — had had less than their 
share of patronage and felt himself “heavily in their debt independently of the great 
public claims many of them possess” (Gladstone to Bishop Charles Wordsworth of St. 
Andrews, 3 Aug. 1869, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44537, f. 18). He tended to favor 
Oxford both in his lesser and greater appointments. But, according to a listing he made 
on the subject in 1870, there were at the beginning of 1868 sixteen Oxford and eleven 
Cambridge bishops. At the time of his making up the list in 1870 there was a closer 
balance as a result of his and Disraeli’s appointments — thirteen Oxford and twelve 
Cambridge (Add. MS 44758, f. 175. Joshua Hughes of St. Asaph and William Connor 
Magee of Peterborough, both elevated to their sees in this period, were graduates of 
neither of the English universities). But by March 1885 when, in his two ministries, 
Gladstone had been responsible for the elevation of seventeen men to the episcopate, 
it was clear that he did not always observe the “Cambridge turn”; eleven of his 
bishops were Oxford graduates and only five were graduates of Cambridge, and one 
(Hughes) was a graduate of St. David’s College, Lampeter (Add. MS 44190, ff. 176- 
184). Even Brooke Foss Westcott, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
when asked by Archbishop Benson in 1883 to suggest some men of his university de- 
serving of episcopal rank, had difficulty in responding. “I am afraid that I never 
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way with his nominations. He endeavored “from first to last to make 
merit the passport to the royal favour.”** But he was aware that neither 
merit in any abstract sense, nor his particular view of the merit of a 
given man could be the sole factor in the appointment of a bishop. 


It is to be borne in mind that they [the bishops] are so preferred not by a single force 
but by many. If I am one of them, so the particular diocese is another, the Queen 
a third, the Liberal party a fourth. It is the resultant of all these forces which de- 
termines the choice. 

Men of the highest stamp as a class should undoubtedly be chosen, but it 
cannot be the highest man in the class. Bishop Butler had an intellect incomparably 
superior to that of any bishop, much more than of any English bishop, now alive; 
but I am not sure that he would have been the best man to place at Bristol or at 
Durham under the conditions of the modern episcopate.3® 


Of the four forces at work in determining the promotion of clergymen, 
the Queen, as Gladstone knew by 1884 when he wrote this letter, was 
the least predictable, the most troublesome, and, Gladstone would say, 
the least willing to admit the validity of the other three. 


II 


During his first ministry Gladstone’s relations with the Queen on 
the subject of church patronage were relatively harmonious, just as 
they were in other areas. The Queen’s dislike of the Irish Church Bill 
did not mar the cooperative spirit that existed between them, and her 
efforts to avoid a conflict between the two Houses of Parliament during 
the passage of the bill earned Gladstone’s gratitude and respect for her 
sense of constitutional propriety.*° The series of vacancies among the 
bishops that occurred in the latter part of 1869 taxed the Prime Minister 
heavily because of the great pains he took in inquiring about the various 
names before him. The most controversial of the appointments made at 
that time — that of Temple to Exeter — involved Gladstone in some trou- 
blesome correspondence with men like Pusey who could not forgive 


thought of Cambridge men as bishops” (Westcott to Benson, 23 July 1883, Lambeth 

Palace, Benson [Cant] I. 20. I). 

88 Gladstone to the Queen, copy, British Museum, Reserved MS 25/15, 22 Jan. 1874. 
Hereafter this collection will be cited as Res. MSS. 

39 Gladstone to Mary Gladstone, 1 July 1884, Add. MS 46221, ff. 97-98. Gladstone 
wrote this as an answer to Lord Acton’s remarks on the superiority of H. P. Liddon to 
the men lately elevated to the episcopal bench. For Acton’s letter see Herbert Paul, 
ed., Letters of Lord Acton... (1904), pp. 181-188. 

40 Agatha Ramm, ed., The Political Correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gran- 

ville... (London, 1952), I, 39. 
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Temple his contribution to Essays and Reviews, but Temple’s name 
and the others were received by the Queen without cavil. Indeed, the 
nomination of Temple appealed strongly to her liking for liberal-minded 
Broad Churchmen: The Queen respected the knowledge and hard work 
that her Prime Minister brought to the task of presenting names to her 
and did so all the more because of the objections she had had to Dis- 
raeli’s rather eccentric and politically-inspired nominations during his 
brief ministry a year earlier.41 The Queen shared her minister’s dislike 
for the extremes of clerical opinion and, more important still, she shared 
his affection and respect for Gerald Wellesley, the Dean of Windsor. 
To both of them he was a dear friend and the most valued adviser in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Dean Wellesley, before a recommendation was 
made, could warn the Prime Minister of the Queen’s likes and dislikes 
among the clergy, and, after a name had been sent in, he could assure 
the Queen of the wisdom of her Prime Minister’s choice.** 

During his first ministry Gladstone showed himself remarkably 
ready to listen to the Queen’s wishes for the promotion of certain men. 
In spite of his desire to name R. W. Church to a vacant canonry at 
Chester in August 1869 he bowed to the Queen’s “old wish and plea” 
for Charles Kingsley, although he thought that Kingsley had “made a 
most deplorable mess of his controversy with Newman.”** The Prime 
Minister’s letter dealing with the problem of filling the vacancy at Win- 
chester created by the sudden death of Bishop Wilberforce in 1873 
showed a considerate respect for the Queen’s special interest in that 
diocese and, in effect, offered her three names to choose from, although 
he urged the appointment of Harold Browne as most suitable. The 
Queen warmly accepted Harold Browne and the recommendation of 
Dr. Woodford to succeed Harold Browne at Ely.** The smooth and 


41 Even in 1883, when the situation was far different, the Queen’s secretary, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, harked back to this contrast in an effort to smooth the troubled relations be- 
tween the Queen and Gladstone. “I think Her Majesty fully recognizes the care which 
Mr. Gladstone takes about church appointments. And they seem to coincide with her 
wishes — which according to Wilberforce was not the case with Lord Beaconsfield’s 
recommendations” (H. F. Ponsonby to E. W. Hamilton, 13 Jan. 1883, Add. MS 45725, 
f. 52). The reference to Wilberforce is to the passages in Reginald Wilberforce’s 
biography of his father, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce [1882], III, 268-269). 

42 In 1870, when Bishop Gilbert of Chichester died and Archbishop Tait appeared to be 
on his deathbed, Gladstone and the Queen agreed that Wellesley should be named to 
succeed Gilbert so that he could then be elevated to Lambeth on Tait’s death. But 
Wellesley refused the offer and, in the event, Tait recovered (Gladstone to Ponsonby, 
24 Aug. 1884, Add. MS 45724, f. 166). 

43 Gladstone to Bishop Jacobson of Chester, 8 Aug. 1869, letterbook copy, Add. MS 
44537, f. 23. 


44 Gladstone to the Queen, 24 July 1873, copy, and the Queen to Gladstone, 27 July 1873, 
Res. MS 25/14. 
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friendly fashion in which these two important recommendations were 
made and accepted stands in sharp contrast to the quarrels and misun- 
derstandings of later years. 

The troubles over church patronage characteristic of the second 
Gladstone ministry were foreshadowed in January 1874 when the Queen 
gave vent to her growing apprehension at “the progress of these alarm- 
ing romanizing tendencies” in the Church. “The young clergy seem so 
tainted with these totally antiprotestant doctrines, are so self-willed and 
defiant that the Queen thinks it absolutely necessary to point out the im- 
portance of avoiding any important appointments and preferments in the 
Church which have ANY leaning that way.” She concluded by saying 
that she felt it all the more necessary because “Mr. Gladstone . . . is 
supposed to have rather a bias towards High Church views himself, but 
the danger of which she feels sure he cannot fail to recognize.”*° In a 
lengthy reply Gladstone warned the Queen very wisely but fruitlessly 
of the dangers of introducing a strong legislative measure against the 
ritualists and assured her that “he never has at any time assumed for 
himself, or admitted rightly to belong to him, any party designation 
whatever in religion” and “that he has not at any time regulated his 
recommendations to Your Majesty, in matters of ecclesiastical patron- 
age, by so poor and unworthy a standard as his own impressions or be- 
lief in religion.”4* In this letter he had thanked her “for the very mild 
and circumspect terms of the allusion to himself;” he scarcely realized 
how much milder and more circumspect those terms were than her 
actual feelings on the subject of the menace of romanizing tendencies 
in the Church. She took, as Disraeli told Archbishop Tait, “what I may 
call a female view of the question” and was determined that a bill 
should be introduced and passed —as it was within the year — that 
would deter or punish ritualistic innovators.47 The Queen’s influence 
was decisive’in the passage, even in its drastically amended form, of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill introduced by Archbishop Tait at her 
request. The public thought of it as Tait’s bill, but the Queen thought 
of it as her own. Dean Wellesley told Tait, after the passage of the bill, 
that the Queen had written him that “ ‘if my faithful Commons had not 
supported me, I should have been fain to give up my heavy crown to 
some of my Italian cousins — the representatives of the Stuarts’,”#® a 


45 The Queen to Gladstone, Res. MS 25/15, 20 Jan. 1874. 
46 Gladstone to the Queen, copy, Res. MS 25/15, 22 Jan. 1874. 


47 Lambeth Palace, Tait’s diary, 25 Apr. 1875. Tait recalls here an interview with Disraeli 
a year earlier. ; 


48 Lambeth Palace, Tait’s diary, 19 July 1874. 
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remark which, had he known of it, would have shaken, earlier than it 
was, Gladstone’s respect for the Queen’s knowledge of English consti- 
tutional practice. In opposing this bill Gladstone opposed the Queen on 
a matter of the greatest importance to her, and, worse still, in the later 
years of Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry, Gladstone, in spite of having re- 
signed the leadership of his party, led the attack on the foreign policy of 
the Prime Minister who more and more gained a measure of favor and 
affection in the Queen’s eyes greater than had been granted to Mel- 
bourne, Peel, or Aberdeen. 

When Gladstone returned to office in 1880 he kissed the hand of 
a Queen transformed by the wand —or rather the trowel —of Lord 
Beaconsfield. On almost every question that arose between the Queen 
and her Prime Minister the estrangement and hostility became ap- 
parent, but in no area was there so much explicit and constant disagree- 
ment so deeply felt on both sides as in the matter of ecclesiastical patron- 
age. Now, more than before, both felt that the survival of the Church as 
the Established Church depended much on the way in which the 
Crown’s patronage was administered. On his part Gladstone was pre- 
pared to exert himself more than ever before in the work of discovering 
the proper men to recommend. On her part the Queen, in spite of having 
learned in 1874 that she was not in fact the “Head of the Church,” was 
prepared to play a predominant part in determining the disposition of 
the Crown’s clerical favors. She distrusted her minister’s religious views 
and felt that she must stand guard against the inevitable introduction 
into influential places in the Church of men whom Gladstone, with his 
High Church views, would favor. The conclusion seems inescapable 
also that, knowing how seriously he took his position as a minister re- 
sponsible for maintaining a proper constitutional relation between the 
Queen and her ministers and how deeply he felt his duty to the Church, 
the Queen hoped to hasten the blessed day of his retirement, of which 
he spoke so fondly and so often, by stretching her powers to the full and 
objecting to his recommendations whenever she could. On this matter 
her minister’s nerves were sensitive and near the surface; she knew she 
could touch them with painful results. She probably did not realize 
what further pain she could cause Gladstone by forcing him to dis- 
tinguish between the profound feelings of respect he had for the Crown 
and the feelings he came to have for the person who wore it. 

Gladstone’s troubles with the Queen on the subject of ecclesi- 
astical appointments began with the first major vacancy to be filled 
after his coming to office for a second time — the vacancy created by the 
death of Dean Stanley of Westminster on 18 July 1881. Immediately, 
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upon hearing of Stanley’s death, the Prime Minister turned his mind to 
the hard work of sifting the names of those who might suitably succeed 
to this position of great public importance. Within a week two names 
appeared most prominently in his thoughts — Bishop Fraser of Man- 
chester, who was thought to be desirous of resigning his see, and Dean 
Liddell of Christ Church, for whom acceptance of Westminster would 
mean a loss of income. Bishop Fraser, when approached, refused the 
offer. Instead of turning to Liddell, Gladstone chose Alfred Barry, a 
canon of Westminster and a Broad Churchman, “for want of better,” 
and sent his name to the Queen who was at Osborne.*® In reply the 
Queen telegraphed: “Would earnestly ask you to pause about Canon 
Barry. Would infinitely prefer Dean of Christ Church for whom Prince 
of Wales is also very anxious. The former has not the social position or 
superiority over others he should have. Dean of Christ Church would do 
well in many ways for a few years.”®° Gladstone clearly was not as firm 
as he usually was in his belief that his candidate was the right man, and 
Edward Hamilton, his secretary, wrote in his diary that the Queen 
“put her objections in so earnest and undictatorial a manner that Mr. 
G. could not well decline to take them into consideration.”*! For another 
week, therefore, Gladstone inquired further. He discovered that Dean 
Liddell would not accept the offer. He considered H. M. Butler, the 
headmaster of Harrow, and J. J. Hornby, the headmaster of Eton; in 
Edward Hamilton’s opinion Butler was “the obvious man . . . but he is a 
member of the ‘Church Reform Association’ and this in Mr. G’s estima- 
tion places him out of court. In fact we ought to hang out a notice on the 
doors of Downing St. to the effect that clerical personages belonging to 
that Association who want preferment ‘need not apply.’ This is a ‘fad’ 
of Mr. G’s; but one taken up in all seriousness and conscientiousness.”*? 
But then in addition to the two headmasters Mr. Gladstone began con- 
sidering the name of Edwin Palmer, the Lord Chancellor's brother, and 
received some enthusiastic reports from various correspondents, so that 
by 11 August he had concluded that Palmer was the best man to be had. 


49 Hamilton’s diary, 24 July & 3 Aug. 1881, Add. MS 48631, pp. 99-100, 106-107. 

50 The Queen to Gladstone, cypher telegram, Res. MS 25/17, 2 Aug. 1881. Barry was 
appointed Archbishop of Sidney in 1884. 

51 Hamilton’s diary, 3 Aug. 1881, Add. MS 48631, pp. 106-107. 

52 Hamilton’s diary, 11 Aug. 1881, Add. MS 48631, pp. 111-112. Presumably Hamilton 
is referring to the National Church Reform Union which was founded in 1880. The 
members of its council were, for the most part, leaders of the Broad Church school 
like Dean Stanley. It advocated the abolition of subscription and the discontinuance of 
public use of the Athanasian Creed. See S. L. Ollard et al., eds., A Dictionary of 
English Church History, 3rd ed. (London, 1948), “Societies of Broad Churchmen.” 
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In the meantime the Queen was kept abreast of the direction of her 
Prime Minister’s thoughts by Gladstone himself and by Dean Wellesley, 
who was trying, now rather unsuccessfully, to play his old pacifying 
role. Before Gladstone could make ancther formal nomination he re- 
ceived a telegram from Osborne. “Butler is so far the best and greatly 
wished for by late Dean [Stanley]; think you should seek him and feel 
sure difficulty [of his connection with the Church Reform Union] could 
be got over. If not [G. G.] Bradley [the master of University College, 
Oxford] is best and very distinguished. Dean [Wellesley] is great friend 
and Leopold thinks very highly of him. Barry and Hornby decidedly 
inferior.”** This telegram disturbed and angered Mr. Gladstone. He 
received it just as he was writing Dean Wellesley about the virtues of 
Edwin Palmer, and he enclosed a copy of the telegram with his letter. 
“Does she think,” he wrote, “the two positions of sovereign and minister 
are to be inverted? This really cannot go on long, with me at least, but 
mind, the most awkward things that have happened in this province are 
not yet known to you.” To him the Queen’s remarks about Butler 
seemed to suggest that he should make an immoral bargain, offering 
Butler the nomination on condition that Butler would sever his connec- 
tions with the Church Reform Union. Otherwise he thought that “Brad- 
ley is an excellent person and a very distinguished schoolmaster; but he 
has the mark of the schoolmaster too much upon him. As regards man- 
ners and representation I should say he is not above Barry, but a little 
below him; nor do I know anything in which he is superior.”** 

After almost another week of reflection and inquiry Gladstone’s 
view of the possible candidates remained the same, his view of the con- 
stitutional situation only slightly different. He now realized that this 
appointment was perhaps not quite like others because of the special 
personal interest that Victoria took in the deanery of Westminster. 
Dean Stanley had been a dear friend of the Queen’s; his wife, Lady 
Augusta, even dearer. She could expect to have fairly intimate official 
and social relations with Dean Stanley's successor. But, as he wrote 
Dean Wellesley on 17 August, the Prime Minister still thought Palmer 
was the best man. 


If I am, in the view of the constitution, the person responsible for the appointment, 
it requires strong and exceptional considerations to justify me in not sustaining this 
opinion by a corresponding recommendation. Still I feel that the Queen has a peculiar 
feeling on this case, founded on strength of personal attachment; and on every 


53 The Queen to Gladstone, cypher telegram, Res. MS 25/17, 11 Aug. 1881. 
54 Gladstone to Wellesley, 11 Aug. 1881, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44545, f. 6. 
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ground I should in such a case go as far as possible out of my way to gratify it, if, 
after a full consideration of the case upon the best evidence attainable, she entertains 
a strong view upon the matter before us.55 


Disraeli would have given in more gracefully; Lord Palmerston might 
have given in but he would have addressed his objections directly to the 
Queen and would have explained his view of the constitution to her; 
Gladstone “wrote a simple letter to H. M. recommending Bradley in 
lieu of my former recommendation,” and told Wellesley that he thought 
“on the whole it is as well for me not to enter into further explanations 
as they would explain nothing.”>* 

One might expect that after this troublesome correspondence 
over a deanery Gladstone would not look forward to the task of recom- 
mending a name for a bishopric. By January 1882 no episcopal vacancy 
had occurred since his coming to office, but, in spite of all the ordinary 
difficulties attending such an appointment and the extraordinary ones 
that had emerged in connection with Westminster Abbey, he was im- 
patient and anxious to exercise his rights of recommendation again. So 
anxious was he that he snatched at the rumor he had heard that Bishop 
Moberly of Salisbury wished to retire and wrote Dean Church asking 
if he would accept the bishopric when the vacancy occurred. Edward 
Hamilton, whose father had been Moberly’s predecessor, thought the 
Prime Minister was “ “counting on his chickens before they are hatched’ 
and... told him so.”*’ As it happened Moberly lived just long enough 
to allow Lord Salisbury to name his successor in 1885. Frustrated in 
this matter, Gladstone had to content himself with planning for the 
recommendation he would make when arrangements had been com- 
pleted for the creation, out of a part of the diocese of Durham, of the 
new diocese of Newcastle. In the latter part of 1881 and in the early 
months of 1882 he conducted inquiries as to the man best suited to the 
conditions of the new diocese. By March 1882 he had made up his mind 
strongly in favor of George Howard Wilkinson, the vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square. Dean Wellesley warned the Prime Minister that the 
Queen would not welcome the name and suggested William Boyd Car- 


55 Gladstone to Wellesley, 17 Aug. 1881, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44545, ff. 8-9. Glad- 
stone in a letter written later that day gave Wellesley his permission to show this letter 
to the Queen, and in a third letter to the Dean on this date, in reply to a letter just 
received, complained of the Queen’s behavior (f. 9). 

56 Gladstone to Wellesley, 21 Aug. 1881, letterbook copy, Add. MS 44545, f. 10. For an 
example of Disraeli’s manner of handling a similar situation see Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 2nd ser., I, 520-521, 544-552, and for Lord Palmerston, I, 177-179, 236, 
239-240. 
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penter. Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, whose approval as bishop of the 
mother see Gladstone wished to obtain, was divided in his opinion be- 
tween Wilkinson and Canon Barry. But Gladstone had made up his 
mind.®* Therefore as soon as the Ecclesiastical Commission informed 
him that the preparations for the new diocese were complete, the Prime 
Minister formally recommended Wilkinson to the Queen. On the next 
day, 6 May 1882, Gladstone received word from Dean Wellesley that, 
as he had warned, “the Queen . . . altogether objects to Wilkinson.” 
Wellesley had put the case as strongly as he could 


but she has “a horror” of W., regards him “as a sentimentalist, half High, half Low 
Church, and a most power-loving clergyman.” She would not object to a deanery 
for him, but requests that you will not press him for the bishopric, but you will 
propose someone else, only that he be not a Ritualist. . . . 

I am truly sorry but I do not think that it would be a prudent course to insist 
further upon Wilkinson. She might refuse the individual and ask for an alternative 
constitutionally with the relation between you.59 


This last assertion echoes the view expressed by the Queen to Lord 
Palmerston in 1864 that more than one name must be submitted for ec- 
clesiastical preferments so that she need not be forced into approving 


or disapproving a single name.® Neither Palmerston nor Gladstone 
made a practice of submitting more than one name; both denied that it 
was constitutionally proper to require that they should. The Queen’s 
objections to Wilkinson were bound to appear capricious to Gladstone. 
She was capable of making weighty and shrewd appraisals of church- 
men-proposed to her, but here she seemed deliberately to take “the fe- 
male view of the question.” Wilkinson had made a name for himself 
with his parochial work; he had a reputation for being a High Church- 
man, but was praised for making St. Peter’s “the center of a novel kind 
of church life which combined many ‘of the best elements of Wesley- 
anism on the one side and High Churchmanship on the other.”*! This 
combination the Queen found offensive. 

Gladstone’s first reaction to Wellesley’s letter was one of anger 
and despair. At once he wrote an answer in which he said that he felt 
it to be “a very grave matter; that I shall consider, perhaps for some 


58 Gladstone to Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, 8 Mar. 1882, letterbook copy, Add. MS 
44545, f. 107; Hamilton’s diary, 13 Feb. 1882, Add. MS 48631, p. 257; and 12 & 19 
Mar. 1882, Add. MS 48632, pp. 13-14, 21. 
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61 Quoted from the Standard, 19 Jan. 1883 in Arthur J. Mason, Memoir of George Howard 
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days, what to do, and that I do not know what it will be. One thing only 
I can say, that it greatly quickens my desire to relieve myself from the 
mischief of false position.”®* But this reply was not sent. Instead, in a 
more temperate vein, on the same day he wrote thanking the Dean for 
his letter and saying that he would inquire “from the best authorities” 
about Wilkinson’s sentimentalism and love of power. “Meanwhile I am 
glad to hear through you, not directly [from the Queen].”** Gladstone 
was profoundly disturbed. Edward Hamilton recorded that “this and 
other indications of the Queen’s unfriendly disposition towards him 
have evidently weighed heavily upon him. He rarely says anything, but 
(according to Mrs. G.) he did yesterday, when on this subject, remark 
despairingly, ‘She will never be happy till she has hounded me out of 
office’.”*+ 

Bishops Jackson of London and Lightfoot of Durham were, in 
the Prime Minister’s opinion, the two men “best entitled and most com- 
petent” to answer the “very simple and unleading questions” that Glad- 
stone put on the two points raised by the Queen concerning Wilkinson. 
From both bishops he received satisfactory and reassuring replies 
which he passed on to Dean Wellesley who, in turn, showed Lightfoot’s 
letter to the Queen, withholding Jackson’s because he “does not weigh 
with her.”®* Wellesley, while continuing to urge the submission of other 
names, assured Gladstone that the Queen knew that Archbishop Tait, 
whose opinion she respected, had “a high opinion of Wilkinson,” and the 
Prime Minister informed Wellesley that when Bishop Harold Browne 
of Winchester was asked to name the most suitable candidate, the Bish- 
op replied “‘Of course the name of Mr. Wilkinson jumps to my lips’.” 
“It is surely possible that without a single prop in the opinion of any 
authority this egotism may give way.”*? But the Dean reported that he 
was unable to move the Queen in her opinion of Wilkinson. 


I cannot set this down to egotism because she cannot have any personal interest in 
that bishopric. But she had always been sincerely prejudiced against him [Wilkinson] 
as all women are in society who form a party against those clergy who — they 
fancy — exercise priestly power. The very influence which they exercise over their 
parishes turns against them. 

“This mode of dealing with people,” she says, “is most objectionable.” 
Buckingham Palace is in St. Peter’s parish and here it comes out she doubtless gets 
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reports from the parties opposed to him there, he and [James] Fleming [vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester Square and chaplain in ordinary to the Queen] representing 
opposite sides there. 


Wellesley concluded by giving it as his opinion that the Prime Minister 
must offer the Queen “another name or names for her choice.”** In reply 
Gladstone wrote: “I have had the benefit of your concurrence and it 
would be most ungracious in me to dispute your opinion on the recent 
obstruction. Mine is different and very strong indeed.”®® His opinion 
was strong but he gave up hope of promoting Wilkinson to the new see, 
and the parade of names began once more with that of Ernest Wilber- 
force, in spite of Wellesley’s view that he was too young, gaining more 
and more favor with the Prime Minister. Further consultations with 
Bishop Lightfoot were necessary and Gladstone had to explain that “not- 
withstanding testimony unequalled, perhaps, in quantity and quality, 
frivolous objections are taken in the most positive manner to the fulfill- 
ment of the choice which in concert with your lordship I had recom- 
mended for the new see.””° By 19 May Gladstone had decided in favor 
of Ernest Wilberforce, but through all this there had been no direct 
communication between the Queen and Gladstone, and he saw a con- 
stitutional difficulty in his having sent a formal recommendation to 
which no formal response, favorable or unfavorable, had been returned. 
To avoid further difficulty he withdrew his earlier recommendation “in 
reluctant deference (reluctant because I fear we lose the best man),”7 
and sent the Queen Wilberforce’s name to which she quickly assented. 
Eight months later when the see of Truro was vacant owing to Bishop 
Benson’s elevation to Canterbury, Gladstone nominated Wilkinson for 
the vacancy ahd was “determined to carry the matter through” in spite 
of any royal objection that might be raised. But the Queen approved 
without comment, although Ponsonby reported to Hamilton that she 
“was not taken at all with Bishop Wilkinson when he did homage.””* 


Ill 


The presence of Dean Wellesley as a mediator between the 
Queen and her Prime Minister in their negotiations over church ap- 
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pointments no longer, as in the years of the first ministry, proved so 
effective in eliminating conflict, but he served still, in the case of the 
filling of the Newcastle see, as an important buffer. Wellesley’s death in 
mid-September 1882 was a deeply-felt personal loss both to the Queen 
and Gladstone. To Gladstone he was “my most dear and well nigh oldest 
friend.” “I do not scruple to own that he has been in no small degree a 
help and guide to me; and as to the Queen, whose heart I am sure is at 
this moment bleeding, I do not believe she can possibly at this moment 
fill his place as a friendly adviser in ecclesiastical or in other matters.” 
By Wellesley’s death, also, a vacancy of great importance was created; 
the filling of it would be a delicate matter, a matter which, in the cir- 
cumstances existing between Wellesley’s two friends, was almost bound 
to cause further conflict. To be Dean of Windsor was to hold one of the 
most enviable positions in the Church of England; the Dean’s income 
was large, his duties slight. He moved in the best circles of society and 
he was naturally in a position to have great influence on the Queen and 
her family. Edward Hamilton thought it “the appointment of all ec- 
clesiastical appointments.” “I should think it was the most charming of 
all ecclesiastical berths. Mr. Gladstone agreed in this but with a signifi- 
cant addition: ‘Yes, if the Prince of Wales were King, but not with the 
present Sovereign’.”** This fine bit of patronage no Prime Minister 
would let slip from his hands willingly, and yet clearly, because of the 
nature of the position in relation to the Queen, she should have right- 
fully some voice in the nomination. If her personal feelings had to be 
considered in the case of the deanery of Westminster, they should have 
even more weight in the case of Windsor. 

General Ponsonby, the Queen’s secretary, immediately came to 
London from the Queen at Balmoral and saw Gladstone’s secretary, 
Edward Hamilton. Hamilton reported to Gladstone, who was on vaca- 
tion in Wales, that Ponsonby “thinks it would be well to leave it to Her 
Majesty to make the first suggestion as regards a new Dean of Windsor. 
He says the appointment has always been looked upon as one in which 
the Sovereign takes the initiative — different to all other church appoint- 
ments.”*> Hamilton agreed and thought he remembered that Dean 
Wellesley had made the same assertion in a letter to Gladstone at the 


time of the difficulties over Wilkinson.** But Gladstone’s recollection of 
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Wellesley’s views was exactly the opposite,”? and in the event Wellesley’s 
letters did not contain any clear statement concerning the matter. In- 
deed, the correspondence relating to the two earlier appointments to 
the deanery in Victoria’s reign, had it been available to Gladstone, 
would not have clarified the constitutional issue. When Peel nominated 
George Neville-Grenville in 1846 he did so with the knowledge that the 
appointment would please the Queen, but the nomination was made by 
Peel and approved by the Queen in the ordinary way.*® In the case of 
Lord Aberdeen’s nomination of Gerald Wellesley in 1854 the Queen’s 
influence is clearer. She strongly urged Wellesley’s name on Aberdeen 
and objected when Aberdeen suggested making the offer first to Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, the half-brother of Aberdeen’s troublesome col- 
league, Lord John Russell, even though she agreed with Aberdeen that 
Lord Wriothesley would certainly refuse it. She objected, however, not 
on the grounds of her right to nominate, but purely on the grounds of 
personal convenience.’® 

Gladstone would readily admit the importance of the Queen’s 
wishes in this case and had the relationship between the two been less 
strained an appointment satisfactory to both of them might have been 
made without raising a constitutional issue; but after the Westminster 
and especially the Newcastle affairs, Gladstone could not look upon 
this appointment in an informal way. Ponsonby now had to play the role 
that Dean Wellesley had played, since a buffer was necessary. To him 
Gladstone suggested the names of Dean Liddell and Lord Alwyne 
Compton whose politics, Mr. Gladstone wrote, need not stand in the 
way should the Queen favor him.*° In hopes of avoiding any unpleasant- 
ness Ponsonby sent the Prime Minister, with the Queen’s consent, a 
copy of one of the Queen’s letters in which she described her feelings 
about the appointment. In it she wrote: 


The Queen is glad that Mr. Gladstone sees that the appointment of Dean of 
Windsor is a personal and not a political appointment; she will therefore not expect 
Mr. Gladstone to suggest names to her. For obvious reasons, and after much reflection 
on the subject, the Queen thinks that it would be best to associate the office of j 
Domestic Chaplain into that of Dean of Windsor. It is therefore of more importance 
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that the future Dean should be a person with whom she is pretty well acquainted 
and whom she can confide in, than that he should be a distinguished churchman or 
a brilliant scholar. . . . What the Queen wants is a tolerant, liberal-minded, Broad 
Church clergyman, who at the same time is pleasant socially and is popular with all 
members and classes of her Household, who understands her feelings not only in 
ecclesiastical but also in social matters—a good, kind man without pride. The 
Queen, after much thought and consideration, has thought of Canon Connor, who 
unites the different qualifications which the Queen has enumerated. She only re- 
grets that he is not of higher social and ecclesiastical rank. But he is of good family 
and a thorough gentleman, and universally respected. He is an honorary canon of 
Winchester, and father-in-law of the Bishop of Newcastle, and has been for some 
years chaplain to the Queen.81_; 


But before Ponsonby had shown the Prime Minister the full text 
of this letter, he wrote describing some of its contents and in doing so he 
moved Gladstone to deal with the case on a more or less constitutional 
level. 


I gather from your letter that the Queen is desirous to introduce changes into the 
established method of selecting a Dean of Windsor, as she is desirous that the person 
to be chosen shall be one suited to the office of the Domestic Chaplaincy; and she 
wishes me therefore not to name anyone for the deanery. 

I cannot be a party, of course, to establishing any precedents as against my 
successor, but I will certainly, in deference to Her Majesty, withhold any nomina- 
tion I might have been led to make; although it would undoubtedly have been made 
with the desire that it should be accommodated to Her Majesty’s convenience. 

I feel assured that Her Majesty will suggest some person for whose appoint- 
ment I can make myself responsible. In mentioning this I ought to add that there 
are ecclesiastics, two in particular (I do not mean Dr. Duckworth) for whose ap- 
pointments I could not be responsible, while I should find it impossible to name to 
Her Majesty the reasons of my disability. They are both of them persons more or 
less in the public eye for promotion. 

In the event of the vacancy of any canonry [of Windsor] (though this is not 
likely to happen while I hold my office) I should not feel myself precluded from 
submitting a recommendation in the usual manner.52 


It would seem that by the formal nature of this letter and the 
nature of the suggested bargain concerning the deanery and canonries 
of Windsor, Mr. Gladstone was doing exactly what he hoped not to do in 
creating a precedent that would tend to be binding on his successors, 
although Hamilton described the bargain as “a sort of arrangement with 
the Queen, of course not binding upon but for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors.”** But, in any case, after seeing the full text of the Queen’s letter 
to Ponsonby, Mr. Gladstone wrote the Queen “that he will not hesitate 


81 The Queen to Ponsonby, copy, Res. MS 25/20, 26 Sept. 1882. Ponsonby received per- 
mission to show this letter to Gladstone on 29 Sept. 
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to assume the responsibility of Your Majesty’s appointing Mr. Connor 
... Should Your Majesty communicate with that gentleman and arrange 
for his acceptance of the office.”** The Queen was most grateful to her 
Prime Minister and assured him that he would have no cause to regret 
the appointment as Mr. Connor “is a singularly amiable, agreeable, un- 
obtrusive, and excellent man — greatly beloved and respected by all 
who know him. He is also a very good preacher.”** 

But unfortunately he was not long-lived. In seven months it was 
clear that it had all to be done again as Dean Connor was, by the end of 
April 1883, obviously dying. In anticipation of the vacancy, names were 
suggested to Gladstone, but as he wrote Lord Sydney, “I shall await the 
Queen’s suggestions, only being a little afraid lest she should not fly 
high enough.”** From Ponsonby, on 29 April, Gladstone gathered that 
the Queen would favor William Boyd Carpenter who had been recom- 
mended by the Prime Minister as a canon of Windsor in 1882 at the 
Queen’s request. But the next day Ponsonby wrote that he had spoken 
to the Queen about the matter and “she talked of Boyd Carpenter, but 
referred to his recent marriage (to a most respectable but still not 
socially distinguished lady) and added that though she liked the Canon 
she did not know that she would quite care for him as Dean. The person 
she thought of was Mr. Davidson.” When Ponsonby remarked on David- 
son’s youth — he was only 35 — and his lack of “church experience,” the 
Queen denied that they were impediments, and said “that he probably 
knew more about the Church of England than anyone else.”*’ If the 
Queen seemed to be taking “the female view of the question” on this 
occasion it must be said that that view was not far from the mark. The 
Queen had first met Randall Davidson in December 1882 at the time of 
the death of Archbishop Tait, whose son-in-law, secretary, and chaplain 
Davidson had been. She had found him “singularly pleasing both in 
appearance and manner, very sympathetic and evidently very intelli- 
gent, wise, and able.”** In spite of his youth she quickly began to trans- 
fer to him all the respect and affection she had had for his father-in-law 
and for Dean Wellesley. By the time that Dean Connor finally died on 1 
May 1883 the Queen had fixed upon Randall Davidson as his successor, 
and Gladstone was already bringing forward the difficulty of his age — 
“not only would the Dean, who rules, be the youngest member of the 
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body [the chapter of Windsor], but two of the other four [canons] are 
old enough (and more) respectively to be his father, and one his grand- 
father.”®® But before Gladstone could make an objection to Davidson's 
youth directly to the Queen he was informed that she had asked Arch- 
bishop Benson if Davidson’s age was a serious deterrent; Benson 
thought not and went on to speak most warmly of his young friend.” 
Gladstone gave in without a struggle. “I should have submitted my 
scruple on the score of age to Her Majesty had I not been estopped by 
the heavy artillery she was pleased to bring into the field which reduced 
my little point to dust and ashes.”*! 

In early December 1882, two months after the trials of Connor’s 
appointment to Windsor, Archbishop Tait of Canterbury died after a 
long illness. Coming so soon after Dean Wellesley’s, Tait’s death was an 
especially hard blow to the Queen. Her two dearest friends in the 
Church, her two advisers in ecclesiastical matters, were suddenly taken 
from her. For Gladstone Tait’s death was not the personal loss that 
Wellesley’s had been. Although their relations were outwardly friendly, 
they had never been close to one another and there had been times 
when they had sharply disagreed on church matters. Gladstone, through 
the period of Tait’s illness and at his death, seemed to feel primarily ex- 
citement at the prospect of having for the first time a direct voice in 
naming an Archbishop, and especially an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Almost six months before Tait’s death, when the seriousness of his ill- 
ness made resignation or death imminent, Gladstone began the work of 
determining on his successor. Since the position was the most exalted 
in the Church, Gladstone was prepared to expend more time and effort 
than usual in reflection and in consultation with his advisers. Later, 
when the choice had been made, Dean Church of St. Paul’s, who be- 
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came the Prime Minister’s chief adviser in such matters after Dean 
Wellesley’s death, wrote “that never for hundreds of years has so much 
honest disinterested pains been taken to fill the Primacy — such inquiry 
and trouble resolutely followed out to find the really fittest man, apart 
from every personal and political consideration, as in this case.”®? From 
the beginning of his inquiry, in July, five bishops seemed to provide the 
field from which to choose; they were, in the order that Gladstone put 
them to Dean Wellesley, Harold Browne of Winchester, Lightfoot of 
Durham, Temple of Exeter, Benson of Truro, and Woodford of Ely.** 
After some delay, which made the Prime Minister impatient, Wellesley 
gave his own views and what he thought to be the Queen’s on the first 
two men. The Dean did not think highly of Harold Browne because of = 3 ~— =-~- 
his tendency towards ritualism and his lack of firmness. In this disap- 
proval he thought the Queen concurred. Her relations with the bishop, 
who was her diocesan when she was at Osborne, were not cordial; “she 
supposes him to be High Church. She certainly doesn’t care for him, and 
I question whether she likes him.” About Lightfoot Wellesley thought 
the Queen and her minister would agree, Gladsone having written 
that he saw much in him that was good but nothing that was great. 
Wellesley added that the Queen’s only objection to Lightfoot would be 
to “his ugliness.”®* 

Archbishop Tait died on 3 December, but a few days earlier 
Gladstone had a report of Tait’s own feelings about his successor and 
on the day after the Archbishop's death Randall Davidson wrote two ~ 
letters, one of which was sent on to the Queen, the other sent on to 
Gladstone, describing in detail the conversations he had had with his 
father-in-law about the succession to Canterbury.” Therefore in addi- 
tion to other advisers the voice of Tait himself, which was bound to have 
great influence on the Queen, was heard both by the Queen and her 
minister. According to Davidson — and Dean Lake enforced the point 
from his own talks with Tait when he sent Davidson’s letter on to Glad- 
stone — the late Archbishop thought of only two men as possible suc- 
cessors, Harold Browne and Edward White Benson, and imagined that 
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since Benson was only fifty-three years old, a fairly new bishop of a new 
diocese, the leap from Truro to Lambeth would be too great and that 
the much older Bishop of Winchester was in that case the man to hold 
Lambeth for a few years until Benson’s elevation could take place in a 
more natural fashion.*® 

As the result of an audience with the Queen on the day before 
Tait’s death Gladstone had started inquiries into Bishop Harold 
Browne’s state of health and vigor; a week later he reported to the 
Queen that the information he received, “coming through friendly 
channels, leaves no doubt upon his mind that this learned and much re- 
spected prelate is no longer equal to such duties as the Primacy would 
entail, and that now, in his 72nd year, he showed some of the marks of 
declining force which at that time of life are to be expected.” The Prime 
Minister continued at some length in this vein, mentioning also that the 
late Dean Wellesley had not been much inclined to Harold Browne as 
Tait’s successor, and he concluded by making a formal recommendation 
that Canterbury be offered to Benson.*? Gladstone clearly had no desire 
to make simply a stopgap appointment, and through Dean Church he 
had had word that younger clergymen would feel sharply disappointed 
if the Prime Minister did not give them a vigorous leader.®* Party in- 
terest would not be served by either man; “both, I fear, are far removed 
from being Liberals,” wrote Edward Hamilton.® In naming Benson 
the Prime Minister felt that he was discharging his duty most properly, 
and, because of the posthumous support of Tait and Wellesley, he 
could expect his recommendation to be favorably received. But the 
Queen proved unwilling to abide by her minister’s advice. She wrote 
that “she has thought a great deal about it and feels convinced that to 
place a man of only 52, excellent as he is, above all the other bishops 
would create a very bad and angry feeling in the Church and that the 
Bishop of Winchester is far the fittest to be appointed now.” Her last 
letter from Dean Wellesley, she said, had supported Harold Browne as 
a temporary appointment, and she took Davidson’s account of Tait’s 
feelings as further support. 


96 Lake to Gladstone, 5 Dec. 1882, Add. MS 44230, ff. 379-381 and the letters of David- 
son cited above. 


97 Gladstone to the Queen, copy, Res. MS 25/20, 9 Dec. 1882. 


8 Church to Gladstone, 8 Dec. 1882, 2 letters, one enclosing letters from Scott Holland 
and John Wordsworth, Add. MS 44127, ff. 267-276; Hamilton’s diary, 12 Dec. 1882, 
Add. MS 48633, p. 62. 
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Gladstone took this letter in good part. He sought further advice 
from Bishop Jacobson of Chester and, characteristically, had a table 
drawn up showing the ages of the Archbishops of Canterbury at the 
time of their appointments over the last 220 years. Jacobson assured 
the Prime Minister that Benson would not give offense to the bishops 
because of his youth, and the statistical table, which Gladstone sent to 
the Queen, showed that no Archbishop of Canterbury, except for Arch- 
bishop Hutton in 1757, had been appointed “at or over the age of 70;” 
that there had been seven Archbishops appointed under sixty and two 
of these in the reign of George III had been appointed at fifty." 

The Queen had been at work too. She wrote on 13 December that 
she “hopes by tomorrow to be able to give him [Gladstone] information 
as regards the Bishop of Winchester’s real powers.”!°? It was clear that 
the Queen would not give in easily. Her feelings towards Gladstone 
were hardened at this time by his desire to include the “republican” 
Dilke and the “Tory renegade” Lord Derby in the cabinet. She clearly 
enjoyed hearing her Prime Minister, who was born in 1809, say so per- 
sistently that a bishop, who was born in 1811, was too old to take over 
what she thought of as the relatively easy post at Lambeth. The stage 
was set for the comedy of errors that began with a letter of Sir Henry 
Ponsonby to Gladstone, written at the Queen’s command, on 14 Decem- 
ber. The Prime Minister had just finished writing his letter about the 
ages of former archbishops, when Ponsonby’s letter arrived. The Queen, 
so the letter said, “has learnt from a confidential and trustworthy source 
that the Bishop of Winchester is really stronger at this moment than he 
has been for some time past” and he was therefore capable of discharg- 
ing the Archbishop’s duties. While the Queen admitted the disad- 
vantage of his age, she thought “it would be impossible to pass over the 
Bishop of Winchester and asks whether the offer could be made with 
full permission or even encouragement to him to decline.” The letter 
continued with remarks concerning the pleasure other bishops would 
take in Harold Browne’s elevation. But then it went on with a paragraph 
stating that next to Harold Browne “in the view of the episcopate” Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham “would undoubtedly stand,” and that with the ex- 


clear that Tait supported Harold Browne only because he thought that Benson would 
not be recommended. It is amusing to note that the Queen deducted a year from 
Benson’s age in this letter, perhaps to compensate for Gladstone’s correct 
of Harold Browne, who was 71, as being in his 72nd year. 

101 Gladstone to the Queen, copy, Res. MS 25/20, 14 Dec. 1882; Hamilton’s diary, 13 
Dec. 1882, Add. MS 48633, pp. 69-70. 
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ception of two bishops, the episcopal bench would welcome him as the 
Primate. Then Benson was mentioned, but with the remark that “three, 
probably four, bishops . .. would feel hurt and angry at his appointment 
to the Primacy; and this it would tax all his remarkable geniality and 
grace and goodness to overcome.” The ailing Prime Minister, wrought 
up by the present difficulties over Dilke and Derby, the disagree- 
able memories of the troubles over Westminster, Newcastle, and Wind- 
sor fresh in his mind, lost his temper on receiving this letter. He passed 
it on to Lord Granville with a note which, in its entirety, read: “Read 
this. I will not answer it today. It seems to me that the responsibility of 
selections for the episcopal bench is to be handed over to ‘a confidential 
and trustworthy source.’ I think I shall plant my foot.”!°* Hamilton, after 
urging Gladstone to wait a day before replying, wrote Ponsonby of the 
reception his letter had had. “Believe me, that letter may lead to serious 
consequences.” Not only did Gladstone feel that his constitutional re- 
sponsibilities were being taken from him but that they were being 
turned over to some anonymous and irresponsible person. Furthermore, 
after a long period in which only two names seemed to be under con- 
sideration, Ponsonby’s letter introduced Lightfoot, Gladstone thought, 
as the Queen’s second choice. But when Ponsonby received Hamilton’s 
warning note he saw that his letter had been misunderstood. “A pure 
mistake,” he noted, “which I dispelled at once. . . . The Queen entered 
into the claim of Winchester and alluded to those of Durham as he must 
be passed over if Truro were chosen — but she did not want Durham 
at all. Mr. G. supposed she urged Durham against the other two. I ex- 
plained that this was the reverse of what she wished.” This explana- 
tion helped to mollify the Prime Minister who, according to Hamilton, 
“was almost inclined to fire off at once a serious threat,” (“of resigna- 
tion” is crossed out )!°* but his letter to the Queen on the next day be- 
trayed his annoyance and made clear his determination this time not to 
give in. He would not make an offer to Harold Browne along with an en- 
couragement to decline it, and he “therefore begs leave to revert to the 
letter which he addressed to Your Majesty on Saturday last and prays 
Your Majesty’s permission to propose to the Bishop of Truro that he 


103 Ponsonby to Gladstone, Res. MS 25/20, 14 Dec. 1882. The source of the Queen’s 
information was Randall Davidson whose letter to the Queen is closely followed in 
Ponsonby’s letter, Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd ser., III, 375-378. 
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should take the succession to the see of Canterbury.”!"" This letter was, 
as Ponsonby telegraphed immediately, “well received,” the Queen as- 
sented to Bishop Benson, and asked only that Gladstone let Harold 
Browne know “how highly he had been thought of and the reasons why 
the offer had not been made to him.”!°* “The apprehended rumpus 
about the Archbishopric,” as Hamilton wrote, “ended in smoke,” and - 
Gladstone finally had his way with a major appointment.!°° 

After this partly imaginary conflict subjects of a more secular 
nature became the major sources of contention between the Queen and 
her Prime Minister. There was, of course, the second little squabble 
over the deanery of Windsor in which the Queen defended youth just 
as she had questioned it in the case of Benson. In April 1884 a difficulty 
arose over the appointment of Canon Boyd Carpenter to the see of Ripon 
because the Queen did not want to lose him as a canon of Windsor, and 
also the Queen objected on what seemed rather frivolous grounds to 
Gladstone’s choice of H. M. Butler to succeed Boyd Carpenter in his 
Windsor stall. Boyd Carpenter went to Ripon, but, in spite of the agree- 
ment the Prime Minister thought he had made concerning the deanery 
and canonries of Windsor, he had to give in and appoint the canon the 
Queen desired."° In July 1884 when the presentation to a canonry at 
Ripen fell to the Crown, Gladstone decided to nominate Malcolm 
MacColl. Hamilton reported that the Queen was “highly indignant 
about MacColl’s submission for the lapsed stall at Ripon. She attributes 
to him half the excitement of the Bulgarian atrocities and to his author- 
ship (or rather inventive talents) the stories about Turkish impale- 
ments. She expresses (through Sir H. Ponsonby) the strongest dislike 
for him and says his preferment is out of the question. Mr. G. must of 
course fight, having already committed himself to MacColl.”!"! Glad- 
stone fought and won. 

In January 1885 there probably would have been another “rum- 
pus” if Gladstone had carried through his idea of making Henry Parry 
Liddon a bishop. Liddon was not only a leading High Churchman, but 
he had, with MacColl, played an important part in arousing opinion in 
England over the Bulgarian atrocities. This anti-Beaconsfield activity 


107 Gladstone to the Queen, copy, Res. MS 25/20, 15 Dec. 1882. 


108 Ponsonby to Gladstone, cypher telegram and letter, Res. MS 25/20, 15 Dec. 1882. 
See the references to the letters of the Queen and Gladstone to Harold Browne on this 
occasion in G. W. Kitchin, Edward Harold Browne, . . . (1895), pp. 456-458. 
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on his part would not easily be forgiven by the Queen. The diocese of 
Exeter was vacant as a result of Bishop Temple’s translation to London 
and Gladstone was beginning to plan an offer of Exeter to Canon 
Liddon. “I hope greatly,” Hamilton wrote the Prime Minister, “you may 
be able to carry through your proposal, but just at this time I don’t like 
the thought of your exposing yourself to a battle with the Queen, and a 
battle I am afraid it will be.”!!* The battle never came, not because 
Gladstone flinched at the prospect of it, but because he began to hear 
stories that Liddon and Archbishop Tait had not been on speaking terms 
years before, and, although the truth of those stories was questioned, 
Gladstone’s enthusiasm for Liddon seemed dampened because he did 
not wish to disrupt the harmony of the bench by the introduction of a 
troublemaker, no matter how talented he was otherwise. He had Dean 
Church sound Liddon out, but he was sounded in such a way that he 
felt bound to refuse a bishopric.1!* 

These “battles” over church appointments were by no means the 
only conflicts between the Queen and Gladstone during his second 
~ ministry. It is well known that cabinet appointments, honors, Egypt, 
Ireland, Gordon, and a host of other subjects provided ample oppor- 
tunity for serious quarrels between them. But the subject of church 
patronage, although it does not ordinarily command many pages in the 
histories and biographies dealing with this period, clearly played a 
major part in producing bad feeling between the two combatants. The 
conflicts in this area were, to Gladstone, more disagreeable and disturb- 
ing than the quarrels over other matters. Nothing in the sad tale of this 
ministry was to him sadder than the seemingly frivolous way in which 
the Queen disturbed the constitutional and personal relations between 
them by objecting to his clerical nominees. It would be particularly 
with deaneries and bishoprics in mind that Gladstone might amend 
Bagehot’s formula to say that the monarch’s rights to be consulted by 
her ministers, to encourage, and to warn, could together become the 
right to harass. 
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IN A RECENT ARTICLE! B. R. Jerman finds occasion to deny that there is any 
real artistic value in Fra Pandolph’s portrait of the Duchess of Ferrara, dis- 
missing it as a “mechanically reproduced, realistic picture of a photogenic 
woman, a dilettante’s trophy” (p. 492). Mr. Jerman’s condemnation rests 
upon three basic assumptions: (1) that the reader’s principal source of in- 
formation about the value of the painting, the Duke, cannot be relied upon, 
since his “knowledge of art is more apparent than real” (p. 492); (2) that 
because the subject of the painting, the Duchess, was so “shallow, undis- 
criminating, common,” “all the artist had to do was to paint what was on 
the surface” (p. 491); and (3) that the artist, Fra Pandolph, achieved his 
work so rapidly that it must have been inferior: “Fra Pandolph painted the 
portrait in ‘a day,’ surely a supreme achievement even for a master doing a 
perfunctory job, let alone painting a ‘wonder’” (p. 491). It seems to me 
that each of these assumptions is questionable; and in taking them up one 
by one I hope to demonstrate that Mr. Jerman has cast an undeserved shadow 
upon the reputation of a master painter. 

Beginning with the question of how much faith the reader can put 
in the aesthetic sensibilities which lead the Duke to pronounce the portrait 
a “wonder,”? one may first take notice of his manner of showing the Duchess’ 
likeness: he bids the guest sit and look at it, thereby at least suggesting a con- 
viction that great art must be studied at leisure. Here, however, the evidence 
is ambiguous, since the Duke’s concern might well be dictated by his desire to 
have his guest seated to hear the communication which he is about to make. 
A much more important clue to the quality of the Duke’s perceptions is his 
choice of the verb “read” to describe the manner in which the guest and 
his predecessors have scrutinized the painting. One does not “read” mere 
surface representations, as the Duke seems to be aware. 

But such circumstances are at best in the nature of peripheral evi- 
dence. To determine the real value of the Duke’s opinion one must discover 
the artistic principles to which he adheres, and measure them against the 
standards established by Browning himself. In Browning’s conception, a 
successful portrait, technical considerations aside, is one in which the painter 
accomplishes what Fra Lippo Lippi aimed to do in the case of the Prior’s 
niece: 

Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can't I take breath and try to add life’s flash 
And then add soul and heighten them threefold? (Il. 212-214) 


The physical likeness is important — Browning himself did not subscribe to 
the Old Painters in Florence’s “Let the visible go to the dogs” (1. 152) — but 
without the “threefold heightening” he mentions, a portrait is without value. 


1 “Browning’s Witless Duke,” PMLA, LXXII (1957), 488-493. 

2 It has not been usual to question the Duke’s judgment in matters of art. Most critics 
seem to agree with William John Alexander (An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert 
Browning [1889], p. 10) that the Duke is “possessed of a highly cultivated taste and 
intellect.” 
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Andrea del Sarto is a master of the external, but there is no wall for him in 
heaven. 

Does the Duke subscribe to the same creed? Clearly he is aware of 
the physical aspects of the portrait, and finds them eminently satisfactory, 
as his description of the Duchess as “Looking as if she were alive” immedi- 
ately discloses; and just as clearly he is aware of the painter's obligation to 
“bring the invisible full into play” (Old Pictures in Florence, 1. 151). The 
Duke is not concerned entirely, or even primarily with the external: it is the 
“depth and passion” of the Duchess’ glance which he finds most worthy of 
comment, and depth and passion do not belong to the realm of the external 
and accidental.’ Thus, the Duke gives both “body” and “soul” their due. 

It may, of course, be objected that the Duke is constitutionally un- 
equipped to recognize either depth or passion;* but if this is true, Browning 
has gone out of his way to mislead his readers. A character concerned only 
with externals should express himself accordingly, if he is to be dramatically 
convincing; but the Duke does not give a single detail of the Duchess’s 
physical appearance in the portrait. Browning has very carefully limited his 
specific comments to those bearing upon the Duchess’ “soul,” thereby al- 
laying the natural suspicion that the Duke is nothing more than a dilettante. 

The remaining indication as to the Duke’s reliability as an art critic 
is a curious one: the gentleman tacitly admits that the portrait, remarkable as 
it is, is not the equal of its original. This admission takes place, ironically 
enough, while the Duke is criticizing the Duchess for want of taste — in the 
second of the supposed remarks of Fra Pandolph (ll. 16-19) while he was 
painting the picture. I say “supposed,” because the Duke never heard such 
remarks, as his “perhaps / Fra Pandolph chanced to say . . .” makes clear. 
Furthermore, the phenomenon which the Duke describes does not appear 
in the portrait, for “Paint / Must never hope to reproduce the faint / Half- 
flush that dies along her throat.” 

How, then, are we to account for the Duke’s thinking of such a re- 
mark? The only reasonable inference is that he still remembers, and very 
vividly, this exquisite, peculiarly feminine coloring in his wife’s throat, and 
regrets that in this one particular even the greatest painter’s skill must of 
necessity have come short. Again the Duke has shown that he is no mere 
connoisseur of the superficial. By his approach, by his commentary, and 
by his exquisite sense of the portrait’s one shortcoming, the Duke has shown 
himself to be a reliable guide. 

The second of Mr. Jerman’s assumptions, that the shallowness of the 
Duchess was such that “all the artist had to do was to paint what was on the 
surface,” seems almost an irrelevance, since what an artist “has to do” and 
what he does are ordinarily two entirely different matters. In this case, how- 
ever, I am willing to concede that the sitter’s character was such that what 
the artist “had to do” and what he has done are virtually identical; but far 


3 William Lyon Phelps (Robert Browning: How to Know Him [Indianapolis, 1915], p. 
175) holds that the Duke’s comment is “pronounced in intense irony, in ridicule of the 
conventional remark made by previous visitors.” This inference, however, ignores the 
Duke’s apparently serious statement that no one has dared to ask about the portrait. 

* E.g., Hiram Corson (An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry [1889], 

p. 86) refers to the Duke as a “soulless virtuoso.” 
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from granting that Fra Pandolph had only to paint a mere surface likeness, I 
am convinced that he was hard pressed to measure up to his subject. Indeed, 
in one particular, that of the “faint / Half-flush,” he failed; the “wonder” is 
that he succeeded in all else. 

I do not propose to enter into a full defense of the Duchess, but I trust 
that I shall be able to demonstrate that Fra Pandolph himself did not think 
that “all [he] had to do was to paint what was on the surface.” First, there 
is the evidence of the remarks attributed to him. Admittedly, these remarks 
are of the Duke’s manufacture, but there is no reason to doubt that they are 
the sort of thing which the painter would have said. The Duke had most 
probably sat for Fra Pandolph himself, and knew his approach. He also knew 
the kind of remarks that would have pleased the Duchess — remarks which 
he dismisses as “stuff.” 

But is the Duke’s appraisal correct? Gerald de Lairesse, Browning's 
beloved early master in the visual arts, has some interesting and apposite 
advice for the portrait painter: “The painter should . . . discover and know, 
as much as possible, the nature and temper of the person sitting, and in what 
circumstances lies his favourite pleasure; that he may, when fitting, be en- 
tertained with talk pleasing to him, and his air thereby kept steady and 
serene, and his posture natural and easy.”® 

Fra Pandolph could hardly have had time to learn much about the 
Duchess’ “favourite pleasure”; but it did not take him long to learn that 
she could be moved by kindness. Surely it is not “shallow, undiscriminating, 
common” to be pleased that a great painter is so concerned about one’s por- 
trait that he wants even the small detail of the fold of a mantle to be correct. 
Nor is it succumbing to “commonplace flattery” (Jerman, p. 491) to show 
that one is sensible to the tribute of this master painter’s admission that his 
art is inadequate to the task before him. If we are to believe the Duke’s 
perhaps unwitting revelation, Fra Pandolph knew well how to bring to the 
Duchess’ face an expression of the warmth and joy of her nature — an ex- 
pression which he incorporated into her portrait with its remarkable coun- 
tenance. 

There is yet another testimony to Fra Pandolph’s appreciation of the 
Duchess’ character — the list of things which to her were “all one”: 


My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace. . . 


Where does the Duke get these details? There is no apparent connection 
among them, and it seems hardly likely that the Duke, to whom only the 
“favour” could have any particular meaning, would devise such a list on the 
spur of the moment. He must be taking his cues from Fra Pandolph, and 
merely enumerating the details as he notices them in the picture. 

And why had Fra Pandolph chosen these particular accessories? 
Again Gerard de Lairesse suggests an answer: “let us,” he writes,” by noble 


5 The Art of Painting in All Its Branches, trans. John Frederick Fritsch (1778), p. 267. 
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by-works make known [the sitters’] virtues, manners, and particular incli- 
nations, and exhibit them in a conspicuous manner.”® Lairesse’s own taste in 
“noble by-works” ran to statues of the virtues; but Browning, needless to 
say, did not share this predilection. He had Fra Pandolph surround the 
Duchess with testimonials to her appreciation of the simply and naturally 
beautiful: a sunset, a bough of cherries, a white mule. She valued the Duke’s 
favour — the painter has clearly given it first place among the accessories — 
but she did not value the artificialities of life within his castle. It was no ac- 
cident that Fra Pandolph painted her clear of those walls which could have 
become nothing but a prison for her. The Duchess was not “shallow, undis- 
criminating common”; she instinctively recognized real value. Fra Pandolph’s 
sensitive artist’s nature divined this fact, and recorded it in a remarkable 
portrait. It is certain that the artist did not himself feel that “all he had to 
do” was “to paint what was on the surface.” 

There remains the third particular of Mr. Jerman’s indictment: that 
Fra Pandolph’s haste precluded his producing anything other than a “per- 
functory job.”? If the painter had been using oil upon canvas, as Mr. Jerman 
and others have seemed to believe,’ a stricture upon his haste would, no 
doubt, be appropriate; but the evidence indicates plainly enough that the 
painting is not a work in oils. The Duke states unequivocally that the Duchess 
is “painted on the wall,” thereby removing any doubt that the work is a 
mural painting. And, since Browning knew too much about the history and 
techniques of painting to think that even an inferior painter of the time 
would have been likely to paint a portrait on the surface of a wall, it is 
equally certain that Fra Pandolph’s medium was fresco — which, since works 
executed in that medium become literally a part of the wall, assures the 
artist that his painting will endure virtually as long as the wall itself. 

A statement as plain as the Duke’s should need no buttressing from 
historical research; but it is not without interest that in 1559 Alfonso II of 
Ferrara, the original of Browning’s Duke, received into his castle for the first 


6 The Art of Painting ..., p. 279. 

7 Laurence Perrine, “Browning’s Shrewd Duke,” PMLA, LXXIV (1959), 157-159, 
which appeared after this article was written, glances briefly at the problem. Mr. Per- 
rine quotes Whistler’s flippant remark that he asked two hundred guineas for one of 
his paintings, not for the labor of two days, but “for the knowledge of a lifetime” (p. 
159); but Mr. Perrine does not point out that Whistler was in the process of answering 
a series of questions which had begun with, “How long do you take to knock off one of 
your paintings?” A serious answer could hardly have been expected from Whistler, who 
loved nothing better than to bait Mrs. Grundy. His real approach to the painting of 
portraits is revealed by the seventy-odd “standings” to which Cicely Alexander was 
subjected for Harmony in Grey and Green, and by the exasperating number of sittings 
required for the Carlyle portrait. Mr. Whistler, like certain other exotic flora of his 
time, really seems to have nothing to do with the case. Mr. Perrine also questions 
whether the phrase “a day” is to be taken literally, but suggests no reason for our 
doubting that the Duke means what he says. 

8 Frances Theresa Russell (One Word More on Browning [Stanford, 1927], p. 24) refers 
to the Duke’s “consciousness of superior possessions in oils and bronze”; Jerman 
himself, p. 490, Edward Berdoe (The Browning Cyclopaedia [London, 1928], p. 281), 
and Paul de Reul (L’Art et la pensée de Robert Browning [Bruxelles, 1929], p. 148) 
assume that the Duke is in his picture gallery, thereby at least implying strongly that 
it is a question of a work in oils on canvas; and several Victorian scholars with whom 
I have discussed the matter have stated that they had always assumed that the painting 
was hanging on the wall, rather than being fixed there. 
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time his wife, Lucrezia de Medici, the prototype of the Duchess,® whom he 
had married the preceding year; and that in that same year of 1559 Alfonso 
had his court painter cover the walls of his castle with portraits of his an- 
cestors of the House of Este. By Browning’s time the paintings were so badly 
decayed that it was imposible to tell whether there had been likenesses of 
Alfonso and Lucrezia;!° but, given Alfonso’s character, Browning would 
have been justified in thinking it hardly probable that he would have passed 
up the opportunity to have himself and his new wife recorded for posterity. 
One may well suspect that Browning, widely read in the history of Ferrara 
as a result of his studies for Sordello, was re-creating the lost portrait of 
Lucrezia, which, naturally enough, he fixed in its original position — “on 
the wall.” 

With the identification of the painting as a fresco, Mr. Jerman’s in- 
dictment of Fra Pandolph’s haste loses its validity. The fresco artist, faced 
with the necessity of finishing the segment upon which he is working before 
the plaster dries, must work in haste, a circumstance which Browning is 
obviously taking into account in his reference in Filippo Baldinucci on the 
Privilege of Burial to fresco, “Which courage speeds while caution spoils” 
(1. 311). This is not to say, of course, that the fresco artist is obliged to finish 
an entire portrait in one day; but it would not be particularly remarkable if 
he 

If, as seems not improbable, Browning acquired some acquaintance 
with Vasari during his first trip to Italy, he would have found the great his- 
torian prompting the painters to say in their quarrel with the sculptors that 
the fresco artist must “do resolutely in one day [italics mine] what the sculp- 
tor does in a month.”!2 As for Browning himself, he has one of his painter- 
characters speak of “How expeditiously is plied / A work in fresco — never 
ceased / When once begun. . .” (Filippo Baldinucci, ll. 190-192). Fresco 
figures teem from the brush of Fra Lippo Lippi, and in Filippo Baldinucci 
the painter Buti requires but two days, “a day each side” (1. 192), to do the 

_ back and front of the panel with which he so successfully tantalizes the Jews 
— and here it is not a question merely of two portraits, but of a fully-realized 
Assumption and Crucifixion! As Browning saw it, haste was the stock in 
trade of the artist in fresco. The fact that Fra Pandolph completed the por- 
trait of the Duchess in one day cannot be used as a basis for questioning the 
value of the finished work. 

One last point about the value of the portrait remains to be cleared 


® These identifications are convincingly made by Louis S. Friedland in “Ferrara and 
My Last Duchess,” Studies in Philology, XXXIII (1936), 656-684. 

10 Friedland, pp. 677-678. Friedland takes for granted that the portrait in My Last 
Duchess is a fresco (pp. 662, 667). 

11 See, e.g., D. Redig de Campos and B. Biagetti, II Giudizio Universale di Michelangelo 
(Rome, 1944), II, Plate CXVIII, for a diagram showing the speed at which Michel- 
angelo worked in completing the great “Last Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel. 
Ordinarily, Michelangelo took two or three days for each of his figures, but there are 
a few which were completed in a single day. Needless to say, Michelangelo’s problems 
in the Sistine frescoes were far greater than any which would have been faced by Fra 
Pandolph. 

12 Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, ¢ Architects, trans. 

Gaston DuC. DeVere (1912-14), I, xxxi-xxxii. 
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up: the Duke’s indirect revelation that it is inferior to its subject. Here the 
explanation is simply that it is necessary to the success of the poem that the 
reader be made aware that the living Duchess was far more desirable than 
any likeness of her, however remarkable. If Fra Pandolph’s portrait had been 
the superior, or even the equal, of its original, it would have been an ade- 
quate replacement for that original, and Browning’s purpose would have been 
defeated. On the other hand, a work of less than consummate artistry would 
also, in proportion to the degree in which it failed, have weakened the effect 
which Browning was trying to produce. The likeness had to reach the ul- 
timate limits of the portrait painter’s art in order that its inevitable inferior- 
ity to its subject might provide adequate testimony to the remarkable qualities 
of the woman who sat for it and thereby reveal in full measure the loss which 
the Duke has suffered in putting her away. 

This circumstance does not, of course, detract in any way from the 
value of the portrait as a work of art. “What’s come to perfection perishes” 
(Old Pictures in Florence, |. 130); and if Fra Pandolph’s reach exceeds his 
grasp, that’s as it should be. Furthermore, Browning is the last of poets to 
claim that art is an adequate substitute for life. John of Douay (and here it is a 
case of an actual sculptor of the first rank) may make a statue so remarkable 
that people will say of its subject, “When he was alive / How he would take 
his pleasure once!” (The Statue and the Bust, ll. 209-210). But the Floren- 
tine Duke who was that subject knows as he lies in his tomb that his failure 
to “take his pleasure” has cost him heaven. So it is with the Duke of Ferrara: 
he has a portrait which is a masterpiece, but it is not the equal of the living 
Duchess. 

Thus, in spite of one admitted point of failure, all the evidence seems 
to tell in favor of Fra Pandolph’s painting. The Duke, a man of considerable 
artistic perceptiveness, informs us that the work is a “wonder.” Fra Pan- 
dolph, far from seeing his subject as a mere “photogenic woman,” regarded 
her as the possessor of a character marked both by “depth and passion,” and 
by an appreciation of true value as it is manifested in the simply and naturally 
beautiful. Having with his deep insight divined this character, he recorded 
it both in the person of the Duchess herself and in her surroundings. He did, 
to be sure, complete the portrait in “a day,” but the nature of his medium 
amply excuses his apparent haste. 

If any doubt remains, one has but to consider the reaction of the 
Duke’s anonymous visitor. This man, like all his predecessors, is so moved 
by what he sees that although he dares not say a word, his face betrays the 
effect which the portrait has had upon him. Exactly what he sees and why 
he is afraid to ask about it are matters too complex to be gone into here, since 
they would require a full analysis of the poem; but one point we may take for 
granted —it is no “mechanically reproduced, realistic picture of a photo- 
genic woman” which causes him, like all who have gone before him, to “turn 
and ask thus.” There is but one possible explanation for such an extraordinary 
reaction: Fra Pandolph’s portrait of the Duchess of Ferrara is indeed a 
“wonder”! 


B. N. PIPES, JR. 
Michigan State University 
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The English Utilitarians and India, by Eric 
Stokes; pp. xvi + 350. Oxford University 
Press: New York, 1959, $7.20; Clarendiv 
Press: Oxford, 1959, 45s. 


STUDENTS OF nineteenth-century English po- 
litical and economic thought have been puz- 
zled by a major question: what was James 
Mill, the utilitarian, up to at the East India 
Company? Were the doctrines of philosophic 
radicalism shed like outer garments when 
Mill set to work at the practical problems of 
Indian administration, or did those doctrines 
inform the mind and guide the hand that 
composed the crucially important Indian 
dispatches and memoranda of the 1820's and 
1830's? Professor Stokes addresses himself 
to the problem of the character not only of 
Mill’s influence (though he was the leading 
figure ) but also of that of the numerous other 
utilitarians who had important roles to play 
in the government of British India during 
this period. His thesis is that the utilitarian 
doctrine was made manifest in British India 
and is to be found at the very heart of the 
essential apparatus of its government, in ad- 
ministration, in the systems of law and justice, 
and in the principles and methods of tax- 
ation. 

Professor Stokes makes a very strong case 
and his book is clearly an important contri- 
bution to the intellectual history of the nine- 
teenth century. To the economist, Chapter 
Two on “Political Economy and the Land 
Revenue” will be especially revealing. It is 
very difficult now for one to appreciate the 
extent of the classical economists’ belief in 
the Ricardian theory of rent. Professor Stokes 
has shown from the history of British India 
what could not be shown from the history of 
Britain itself — that the rent doctrine was so 
firmly held that it was made the guiding prin- 
ciple of an entire system of taxation. Under 
the influence of James Mill, and other con- 
vinced Ricardians, the Indian systems of land 
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tenure and land tax were specifically ar- 
ranged to relate the government’s demand 
for revenue to the net “surplus” of land, that 
is, its productivity over that necessary to 
pay the “normal” costs of labour and capital. 
The Ricardian rent theory had two implica- 
tions considered as a taxation principle, one 
normative and the other practical. In its 
normative aspect the theory suggested that 
since the surplus was an unearned product 
it did not belong to anyone as a matter of 
right, and it was wrong to have a land tenure 
system that would create and support a race 
of idle rentier landlords. In its practical 
aspect, the rent theory suggested that the 
surplus must be regarded as the maximum of 
the revenue demand, for anything more than 
this would encroach on the subsistence of 
the people or on the profits of capital out of 
which the savings for further capital improve- 
ments are made. Both these aspects of the 
classical doctrine are clearly and explicitly 
found in the important documents relating 
to the Indian land tenure and revenue sys- 
tems. Mill himself leaned to the view that 
the whole surplus belonged to the state and 
that the land in fact should be state property. 
He and others successfully opposed free- 
hold tenure and the permanent fixing of the 
revenue demand at any given absolute sum 
or any given share of the produce. The 
revenue officers were instructed to assess the 
“surplus”.value of land as the basis of tax- 
ation. Empirical estimation of this surplus 
proved to be very difficult and appropriation 
of the entire estimated surplus was never 
carried out, but the notion that the revenue 
demand must be based on such a surplus was 
firmly established and remained the theoreti- 
cal principle of taxation in India (with the 
exception of Bombay ) well into the twentieth 
century. 


The influence of Bentham’s ideas with 
respect to legal codification, judicial systems, 
and general administration are similarly 
traced by Professor Stokes, with results that 
are perhaps not quite as striking as his dem- 
onstration of the Ricardian origin of the 
Indian land revenue system, but striking 


enough for all that. It would seem that 
Bentham spoke with prescience when he said 
that, through Mill, he would become “the 
dead legislative of British India.” 

Despite all this, however, it remains to 
be doubted that Professor Stokes has proved 
his main thesis. The title of the book is ob- 
jective enough, but Professor Stokes is claim- 
ing far more than the great influence exer- 
cised upon India by certain Englishmen shar- 
ing the generic denomination “utilitarian.” 
He is claiming that utilitarianism as a doc- 
trine exercised a profound effect upon the 
government of British India. This, however, 
the book fails to demonstrate. In the matter 
of the land revenue system, for example, 
Professor Stokes has made it impossible for 
anyone to question the significant role played 
by the Ricardian theory of rent. But in what 
way was that theory a specifically utilitarian 
doctrine? If Professor Stokes had been able to 
show the operation of the felicific calculus 
in the “welfare economics” of the Indian ad- 
ministration he would be on firm ground, but 
the Ricardian rent theory was not essentially 
utilitarian at all. 

Similarly, in the matter of legal reform, 
that the ideas of Macaulay and other impor- 
tant Indian jurists and administrators reflect 
the principles of Bentham proves less than 
at first appears. Are there any major British 
ideas on legal reform in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that do not reflect Bentham’s views? 
Bentham’s influence on India was simply a 
necessary consequence and instance of his 
overweening influence on British legal 
thought and not evidence of the operation of 
utilitarian doctrine in Indian government. 

The ideas of James Mill and others on tax- 
ation were Ricardian but not necessarily 
utilitarian, their ideas on law and govern- 
ment were utilitarian but not uniquely In- 
dian. They do not testify to the existence of 
an Indian utilitarianism. Professor Stokes’ 
book shows the great influence in the early 
nineteenth century of men who belonged to 
philosophic radicalism, and it shows also the 
great extent to which they used the Indian 
empire as an experimental laboratory ‘ for 
their various ideas. But it has yet to be proven 
that over the door of that laboratory we can 
erect the sign “utilitarianism at work.” 

H. S. Gorpon 
Carleton University 


The Ten Hours Parson: Christian Social Ac- 
tion in the Eighteen-Thirties, by J. c. GML; 
pp. xiv + 210. S. P. C. K.: London, 1959, 30s. 


GEORGE STRINGER BULL (1799-1865) joined 
the Navy at ten, worked for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Sierra Leone, and followed 
his father and grandfather into the clergy of 
the Church of England. From 1823 to 1840 
he had pastoral responsibility for thousands 
of the men and women and children on 
whose bodies the woollen industry of York- 
shire was built. During these years Bull was 
a leader in the campaign for factory reform. 
It has been common for social historians to 
exempt him, with a passing nod of respect, 
from their severe conclusions about the re- 
sponse of the church to the new civilization. 
“At the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” wrote the Hammonds, “the Established 
Church hardly counted in the spiritual life 
of the districts where mines and factories 
began to collect these vast populations. . . . 
Not, of course, that humane and sympathetic 
parsons were unknown. . . . One of the great 
leaders of the movement for the ten hours’ 
day was the Rev. G. S. Bull.” 

Mr. Gill is himself a clergyman, and he 
was born in a parish whose church had Bull 
as its first incumbent. Although he has been 
working on a biography of Bull, this is not it. 
Nor is his book a history of the “ten hours” 
campaign. It is a study of Bull’s place in the 
campaign, and—much less fully — of his 
activity as an opponent of the new Poor Law. 
By the beginning of 1832 Bull had pledged 
himself to work for the Ten Hours Bill; it 
was a commitment, writes Mr. Gill, “which 
he could not refuse as a Christian.” How, 
then, could so many other Christians remain 
indifferent or hostile? Some stayed out, Mr. 
Gill replies, because they had abandoned “the 
traditional Christian social teaching, inherited 
from the Middle Ages.” As a partial excuse 
for their neglect, Mr. Gill points to the silenc- 
ing of the Convocations of York and Canter- 
bury between 1717 and 1852: “There was no 
official Church body which could discuss cur- 
rent social problems or even, for that matter, 
ecclesiastical problems.” Nevertheless, he 
argues, more Churchmen involved themselves 
alongside Bull on behalf of factory workers 
than anticlerical writers have admitted. 
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These answers invite further questions. It 
sounds bold theology, and it is certainly un- 
imaginative history, to assert that those Chris- 
tians who did not want to shorten the working 
day by legislation and revert to the principles 
of the Elizabethan Poor Law were somehow 
apostates. Scripture and tradition meant quite 
as much to C. J. Blomfield, the zealous and 
energetic Bishop of London who was an 
architect of the new Poor Law, as to Bull 
himself. Nor did the silence of the Convoca- 
tions impede rapid communication of those 
ideas that Churchmen cared about. Did the 
absence of an “official Church body” prevent 
Evangelicalism, and later the spirit of the 
Tracts, from sweeping through the Church? 
In Bull’s lifetime, many unofficial but power- 
ful societies appeared within the Church to 
advance particular causes, and later in the 
century the Guild of St. Matthew and the 
Christian Social Union were formed by radi- 
cal clergymen; if no such bodies appeared 
earlier, that was because the demand for any- 
thing like them was still faint. 

Mr. Gill does show that the participation 
of clergymen in factory reform — especially 
in those districts where the movement en- 
abled Tories and radicals to combine against 
liberals — was more common, and began 
earlier, than almost all historians have recog- 
nized. But in his anxiety to convince the 
reader on this point, he has too little to say 
about the clergymen all over the country who 
were vehement opponents of radicalism in 
any form, and whose words and deeds made 
their church less popular by 1832 than it had 
ever been. Whig historians may have reported 
this unpopularity with unholy relish, but they 
did not invent it. 

One hopes that in the full biography Mr. 
Gill will place Bull more intelligibly within 
the mental history of his age, by examining 
more closely how such an unusual set of atti- 
tudes came to lodge in the same personality. 
He was an Evangelical who deplored pietism, 
who worked closely with Dr. Hook, the 
Tractarian vicar of Leeds, and who could 
sound like Newman or Pusey when he thun- 
dered against the new towns and the vulgar 
Mammon-worshipping manufacturers who 
owned them. He was a Tory, opposed to re- 
form of church or parliament, having, as he 
said, “no wish to excuse or palliate want of 
proper respect in lower ranks of life,” who 
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published a sardonic attack on the magis- 
trates who sentenced the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
and threatened to use against the Poor Law 
Commission methods which sounded to his 
enemies like seditious rabble-rousing. 

Bull had no academic education, and Mr. 
Gill is vague here about what he read. Per- 
haps he would never have become the ally of 
Oastler and the predecessor of Shaftesbury 
had he not been involved, as a young man, 
in the anti-slavery movement; certainly he 
always spoke as if from there to factory re- 
form was a short and logical step. There is 
more yet to learn about this muddled and 
admirable man. 

K. S. INcis 
The University of Adelaide 


The Life and Times of Sir Charles Hastings, 
by w. H. MCMENEMEY; pp. xii + 516. E. and 
S. Livingstone: Edinburgh and London, 
1959, 50s.; Williams and Wilkins: Baltimore, 
1959, $10.00. 

Sir Charles Bell, His Life and Times, by 
GORDON GORDON-TAYLOR and E. W. WALLS; 
pp. xii + 288. E. and S. Livingstone: Edin- 
burgh and London, 1958, 42s.; Williams and 
Wilkins: Baltimore, 1958, $8.50. 


THE HISTORY OF THE medical profession, it 
seems, has been marked by a continuous 
struggle between the legitimate and organised 
practitioners and the people they have re- 
garded as “quacks.” In the reign of Henry 
VIII the physicians were up in arms against 
“common artificers, as smiths, weavers, and 
women” who “boldly and accustomably took 
upon them great cures, to the high displeasure 
of God, great infamy to the Faculty, and 
the grievous hurt, damage, and destruction 
of many of the king’s liege people.” In Alex- 
ander Pope’s time, the enemy was to be found 
among apothecaries who, “taught the art / By 
Doctor’s bills to play the Doctor’s part, / Bold 
in the practice of mistaken rules, / Pre- 
scribe, apply, and call their masters fools.” 
By the nineteenth century it was the drug- 
gist and the hydropath, the midwife and the 
“empiricist” who aroused the doctors’ ire and 
caused vested medical interests to close their 
ranks. Some spokesmen for the profession, 
like Thomas Wakely, the editor of Lancet 
and Member of Parliament for Finsbury, 


campaigned for a British Medical Association 
representative of all doctors, which might 
petition the legislature for a reform of the law 
with respect to the practice of medicine. 
Others, like Charles Hastings, physician to 
Worcester Infirmary, set about reform from 
within; Hastings formed a Provincial Medi- 
cal and Surgical Association, which would 
demonstrate the sterling worth of local prac- 
titioners by receiving papers from them on 
their cases and publishing them in its Trans- 
actions. 


The life of Sir Charles Hastings, founder 
of the British Medical Association, illustrates 
indeed the familiar theme of men who, not 
born great, have a measure of greatness thrust 
upon them. In the romancer’s view of history, 
where justice is always done, the palm for 
creating a single profession out of a hetero- 
geneous collection of rabid individualists and 
local groups, only too ready to quarrel 
amongst themselves, ought in all conscience 
to have been awarded to Wakely; for the 
editor of Lancet held clearly throughout his 
life to the vision of a unified body which 
would uphold the rights and represent the 
professional aims of the general practitioners. 
But Wakely’s pen was too vitriolic, and per- 
haps he offended in other ways. At any rate, 
he never commanded a large following for 
long; and so it is to Sir Charles Hastings, 
who struggled to prevent his Provincial As- 
sociation from becoming a national organisa- 
tion and who was more interested in the 
spread of medical lore than in the exercise of 
quasi-legal powers, that the glory of founding 
a profession of registered members, the envy 
of all who aspire to professional status, has 
descended. 

It is nevertheless no easy matter to trace 
in Dr. McMenemey’s thorough if pedestrian 
chronicle of the life of Sir Charles Hastings, 
the stages reby this provincially minded 
physician witu his initial hostility to the re- 
formers of the metropolis came round to 
drafting Bills for Parliament, giving evidence 
on the need for legal reform, and living in 


London himself in order to do so. There can, 


of course, be no doubt about his primary 
lifelong concern that not only charlatans but 
recognized and respected practitioners should 
not be “bold in the practice of mistaken 
rules.” On the other hand, there can equally 
be no doubt that in the broadest sense of the 


term he was a politician. But, just as in the 
former case he saw organisation as no more 
than the means for spreading information ob- 
tained from as wide a field as possible, so in 
the latter his drive for action was directed 
towards the literary, cultural, and educational 
societies of Worcester and in serving as alder- 
man on the City Council. It was, we might 
suspect, his very success as an organiser which 
drew him willy-nilly into a wider circle, and 
once established as the leader of a large and 
enthusiastic organisation, he was precipitated 
into a struggle for registration which his fol- 
lowers wanted and which he, for all that we 
can tell, regarded as far from the centre of 
his major concerns. 


The story of the “Doctors’ Bills,” beginning 
with that of Henry Warburton in 1840, is a 
confused history of multiple pressure group 
activity and government indecision. For 
eighteen years the issue was in doubt, in spite 
of a new Bill every second or third session of 
Parliament and sometimes two or three before 
the legislature at one and the same time. In 
Dr. McMenemey’s account we see how this 
appeared from the outside, largely from the 
viewpoint of the Provincial Medical Associa- 
tion. What we need now is a history of the 
struggle from the inside, especially as it ap- 
peared to the governments of the day. Why 
was reform so long delayed? Was this merely 
another example of the inevitable conserva- 
tism of the British constitution? Or were gov- 
ernments afraid to give the doctors special 
legislation lest it open the floodgates to a host 
of demands from other would-be profession- 
als? And, when at last the Medical Act be- 
came law, was it because of sheer exhaustion 
on the part of the opposition? Or had medi- 
cine at last become a popular and respected 
art? 

It is interesting to compare the lives of Sir 
Charles Hastings and Sir Charles Bell on this 
last point. Bell, a scientist and surgeon prac- 
tising during the first forty years of the nine- 
teenth century, regularly relied — his biogra- 
phers believe — on body-snatching to obtain 
specimens for dissection; for it was not until 
1832 that the Anatomy Act allowed licensed 
teachers of anatomy a supply of human 
bodies. The general public for most of Bell’s 
life looked upon dissection with suspicion and 
had little reverence for the motives which 
prompted it. Hastings, on the other hand, 
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while he began his career in this atmosphere, 
lived to practise for over thirty years after 
1832 and to witness a remarkable change in 
the attitude towards surgery. No doubt this 
was partly attributable to men like Bell whose 
contributions to anatomy awakened the re- 
spect for the scientific approach to medicine. 
But this is not the whole story and we await 
a proper account of the growing interest in the 
care of the body which is so marked a feature 
of mid-Victorian England. In the meantime 
we welcome Gordon-Taylors and Walls’ 
precise life of the surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital and co-founder of the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School. Biographies such as 
these of Hastings and Bell help to clear a 
misty patch in our knowledge of nineteenth- 
century professional life. 

J. A. BANKS 


The University of Liverpool 


Elections and Party Management: Politics 
in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone, by H. 
J. HanuaM; pp. xvii + 468. Longmans, 
Green: New York and London, 1959, $12.00 
and 50s. 


Dr. HANHAM’s BOOK reilects two things about 
the growing distance between our Victorian 
forebears and ourselves: first, that the need 
has lapsed to praise or blame them for their 
institutions, ideals, and behavior; and second, 
that the opportunity has arisen of looking at 
them in terms of themes derived from other 
than their own sets of values. As Dr. Hanham 
observes, “This is not a book about the House 
of Commons, or cabinets or statesmen, or the 
various interests and organisations that sought 
to influence them. It deals solely with the 
problems of the ordinary party politician and 
the growth of party organisation in the coun- 
try after the 1867 Reform Act.” Clearly the 
interests reflected in this book are those which 
led Dr. Hanham to work with Mr. D. E. But- 
ler on The British General Election of 1955, 
and with Mr. A. H. Birch on Small Town 
Politics, A Study of Political Life in Glossop. 
Dr. Hanham is a student of electoral behav- 
ior. With this focus he begins by analyzing 
the various types of constituency that existed 
between 1867 and 1884 (Part I), proceeds 
to a study of elections and electioneering 
(Part II), and concludes with a study of the 
party machinery in Westminster (Part III). 
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The resulting picture, to which several ap- 
pendices add significant detail, differs con- 
siderably from the stereotype of 1867-84. The 
great divide of the second Reform Act, by 
which the right to vote was extended to the 
urban working man, collapses somewhat like 
a cold soufflé. Britain did not become a 
democracy by Act of Parliament. It is almost 
as if Palmerston died in vain. For Dr. Han- 
ham’s scene is compounded of local influence, 
the lack of effective national parties outside 
of Parliament —and sometimes in it —the 
weakness of autonomous working class 
groups, and the phenomenon of uncontested 
elections. It is overcast with the corruption 
which, through 1880, continued to character- 
ize a large proportion — perhaps thirty per 
cent — of the English boroughs. 

Dr. Hanham indicates that in most con- 
stituencies the second Reform Act brought 
little change of leadership, organisation, or 
behavior. In the English counties “the gen- 
eral control of each party . . . was in the hands 
of the largest landowners.” Neither the en- 
franchisement of the £12 occupiers nor the 
provision of-the ballot affected the influence 
of these men since neither measure affected 
their relationships with their dependents. 
Similarly in the small towns and provincial 
centers: while these constituencies ranged 
from nomination or family boroughs, to those 
dominated by local employers, to those dom- 
inated solely by money, in few did the po- 
litical horizon extend beyond the borough 
boundaries. In few did the electors do more 
than vote for candidates who presented them- 
selves uninvited, or who were proposed by 
local party managers. Only in the big towns, 
and then only gradually, did men come to 
think of parties “not in terms of individual 
candidates and party committees, but in terms 
of a core of party members of all classes... , 
united in pursuit of common aims... , meet- 
ing together regularly to discuss current po- 
litical questions.” Once established — and 
Dr. Hanham has several new things to say 
about their establishment — these organisa- 
tions provided a means of transferring the 
practical focus of electoral politics from the 
constituencies to Westminster, with a conse- 
quent elaboration of central party machinery. 
Dr. Hanham implies that the essential dy- 
namic in this process of transference was the 
effort of certain Nonconformist groups to 


capture control of the Liberal party after the 
Education Act of 1870 and the elections of 
1874. 

Dr. Hanham’s focus and material — not 
the least that material which had to be rele- 
gated to appendices — are not only revealing 
but provocative. They raise a number of ques- 
tions bearing on the English legislative pro- 
cess which have generally been obscured as a 
consequence of the parliamentary and con- 
stitutional contexts in which English politics 
has usually been studied. If he is right — and 
I am sure he is — that “the break in English 
political life, in so far as there was one, came 
not in 1867 but in the years between 1880 and 
1886,” then it would seem that the primary 
dynamic of English politics must be sought 
elsewhere than in the formal changes in the 
composition of the electorate. In another vol- 
ume Dr. Hanham plans to deal with politi- 
cians and pressure groups. Yet certainly the 
second Reform Act cannot be dismissed even 
though its function may have been other than 
that which has usually been attributed to it. 
In Dr. Hanham’s book one misses an analysis 
of this Act similar to that which Professor 
Norman Gash provided of the first Reform 
Act in his Politics in the Age of Peel. One also 
regrets Dr. Hanham’s decision not to use the 
valuable data he has gathered — his bibliog- 
raphy includes almost as many manuscript 
collections as Lives — to provide a survey of 
the “structure of politics.” Indeed, the results 
of his own research underscore the need for 
such a survey. 

D. C. Moore 
Harpur College 


Lord Randolph Churchill, by R. Ropes 
JaMEs; pp. 384. Weidenfeld and Nicholson: 
London, 1959, 36s. 


THE WRITING OF a new biography of Lord 
Randolph Churchill perhaps needed some 
justification, There were already in existence 
Rosebery’s felicitous miniature of his friend 
and Winston Churchill’s life of his father 
which is still, after fifty years, the most il- 
luminating guide through the intricate poli- 
tics of the 1880's. The justification of Mr. 
James’ book is that he has admirably filled — 
and not only in size —the gap between the 
two earlier works. He has, of course, drawn 
heavily from his predecessors, but he has 


much new material to offer and has shown 
great skill in painting in the political back- 
ground of the period without ever moving 
Lord Randolph from the centre of his picture. 
The most interesting of the new material 
comes from the Salisbury papers, now at 
Christ Church, which seem likely to prove as 
rich and inexhaustible a mine as those of 
Gladstone. 

Any life of Lord Randolph must face up 
to two great questions: “What was the na- 
ture of his personal political achievement?” 
and “What was Tory Democracy?” The fas- 
cination for the biographer lies primarily in 
the first question. Rosebery wrote of Lord 
Randolph that he was “One of the most re- 
markable men with perhaps the most re- 
markable career of my time.” No man has 
had a more meteoric career in British poli- 
tics. Not until 1880 did he play any sort of 
part in the House of Commons, yet by 1886, 
at the age of thirty-seven, he was both Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House. From that eminence, after five months 
of office, he fell sheer. Had he lived he would 
have been the same age in 1914 as his son 
was in 1939. 

Mr. James sheds some new light on the 
nature of Lord Randolph’s career. He is at 
his best when dealing with the House of 
Commons; few biographers of recent times 
have approached his understanding of and 
feeling for that place. It is in the sphere of 
personal relationships that he begins to go 
wrong. Having assessed the evidence, the 
reader is almost certain to come to a less 
favourable estimate of Lord Randolph’s treat- 
ment of his colleagues than does Mr. James. 
His behaviour towards all his political inti- 
mates was, on occasion, shabby, even scan- 
dalous, yet little censure falls upon him. It 
is, on the other hand, a serious blot on the 
book that Arthur Balfour, shrewd and clear- 
headed in his comments, is portrayed as a 
political sneak for saying what he thought of 
Lord Randolph in his letters to Salisbury. 

The central weakness of the book springs 
from the biographer’s difficulty in drawing 
the line between his subject’s public and pri- 
vate life. In his preface, Mr. James says, “I 
have drawn it where, in my judgment, the 
private life affects the public career.” Some 
future biographer will certainly draw the 
line differently, for little attention is paid in 
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this book to a medical history which underlay 
and intensified what his contemporaries 
called his “waywardness” and which made 
Lord Randolph, for all his great talents, per- 
haps the most impossible man who ever sat in 
Cabinet. This fatal inability to work with 
others made him a destructive force in a party 
system; he was, to adapt his own phrase, “a 
young man in a hurry.” He once said to Rose- 
bery, “I like to be boss.” Like the other 
great neurotic of the 1880's, Parnell, he was 
a born dictator. Salisbury’s reported com- 
ment at the beginning of 1887 when he was 
asked if he would have Lord Randolph back 
was justified: “Did you ever know of a man 
who, having got rid of a boil on the back of 
his neck, wants another?” 

What of Tory Democracy? Mr. James 
cannot be blamed for not writing a history 
of Conservatism, but he perhaps gives too 
brief an account of the political ideas which 
were dominant on the Right during Lord 
Randolph’s lifetime. What bound Lord Ran- 
dolph and Chamberlain, in the face of a mass 
electorate, was an intense realisation of what 
had to be thrown to the wolves if the es- 
sential features of the old social order were 
to be maintained. For all his bitter attacks 
upon the Liberal Party (as with those of 
Chamberlain on the Conservatives), he sign- 
posted the route along which the Establish- 
ment would save itself. It was this which 
made Rosebery, quite mistakenly, call him 
a Liberal, for with a time lag the Conserva- 
tives were to follow Lord Randolph and em- 
brace democracy. This is the secret of their 
domination during the twentieth-century. 

The time lag, however, was important. 
Lord Randolph came before his time. The 
collapse of Gladstone’s party and the seces- 
sion of the Whigs gave a respite to the old 
ruling order: even Chamberlain succumbed 
to the temptations of the Salisburian supre- 
macy. But Lord Randolph, possessing in 
full measure the Churchill gift of rhetoric 
and the Churchill determination to dominate, 
could not wait and would not submit. 

These large questions, and others, are 
hardly discussed in this book. But it is, per- 
haps, churlish to complain. For Mr. James, 
who is only in his mid-twenties, has told the 
story of Lord Randolph very well indeed, and 
his courage in making the attempt has been 
greatly rewarded. This, his first book, is es- 
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sential reading for anyone interested in this 
period, and his next is anticipated with 
pleasure. 

Maurice SHocK 
University College, Oxford 


British Railway History, An Outline from the 
Accession of William IV to the Nationaliza- 
tion of Railways: Volume II, 1877-1947, by 
HAMILTON ELLIs; pp. xii + 429. Allen and 
Unwin: London, 1959, 35s.; Macmillan: New 
York, 1960, $8.00. 


THIS worK, the first volume of which ap- 
peared five years ago, is the only real attempt 
which has been made to present a compre- 
hensive, readable account of the development 
of railways in the British Isles since John 
Francis’ diverting and well-informed History 
of the English Railway appeared in two vol- 
umes in 1851. Among the scores of railway 
company histories and the hundreds of spe- 
cialized monographs on the technicalities, 
curiosities, and personnel of the British rail- 
way world which have been written since 
then, Mr. Ellis’ work is unique, and he de- 
serves to be congratulated on completing his 
herculean task. 

The earlier volume began with the cere- 
monial opening of the pioneer Liverpool & 
Manchester Railway in 1830 and closed with 
the triumphant thrust north to Carlisle by 
the affluent Midland Railway in 1876. Apart 
from some serious gaps in Scotland, the rail- 
way network of Britain was by that date vir- 
tually complete and, in the main, required 
only to be better articulated at several key 
points. With one trunk route only remaining 
to be built—the Great Central Railway’s 
metropolitan extension in the 18go’s — and 
the intervening water of the Tay and the 
Forth to be bridged and that of the Severn 
and the Mersey to be tunnelled under, the 
second volume inevitably lacks many of the 
naturally dramatic ingredients of the first. 
The more detailed modulation of the existing 
network, the completion of metropolitan and 
suburban lines, the building of narrow-gauge 
and light railways, the standardisation of 
gauges, the integration of the railways with 
port facilities are, no doubt, less exciting to 
record than the leviathan’s progress of the 
earlier decades. As with the first volume, the 
second has a tripartite division. Over half 


the book is given to the first years from 1877 
to the end of the century. The other half is 
about equally divided between the golden 
interregnum of 1901-22, when the railways 
were relatively free from state interference 
and unbothered by motor transport, and the 
years 1923 to 1947, when state control was 
exchanged for state ownership and substan- 
tial freight traffic was lost to road haulage. 
In each section of the book Mr. Ellis de- 
scribes the principal aspects of the develop- 
ment of individual companies and gives an 
account of the technical changes of the pe- 
riod. In addition to authentic data about the 
evolution of the locomotive, signalling sys- 
tems and what-not, these accounts include 
some curious and entertaining information 
about the construction and amenities of Vic- 
torian railway carriages and a little about rail- 
way architecture. The format of the book is 
commensurate with the task of writing it: the 
type-face is agreeably large and uncrowded, 
the text is sub-titled and generously illustrated 
with half-tone plates of contemporary photo- 
graphs and drawings, the index is compre- 


hensive, the binding sturdy, the price reason- 
able. The book nevertheless leaves much to 
be desired. 


The major criticism which must be lev- 
elled against this work is that its scope is 
severely limited. Admittedly the author must 
have faced many cruel dilemmas in deciding 
what should be omitted from a work which 
is avowedly not encyclopaedic. That the Irish 
railways were one such casualty cannot be 
regretted. But some measure of the author’s 
difficulties in writing these crowded pages is 
revealed by the serious neglect, for instance, 
of such an important part of the railway 
system as that operated by the Cheshire Lines 
Committee without rolling stock of its own. 
These difficulties are created by Mr. Ellis’ 
intention in both volumes of his history to 
set forth in a “popular” form the “broad 
history” and “general chronology” of the sub- 
ject, in implied distinction to the learned ex- 
position which might have been levelled at 
a more discriminating readership. Is this a 
reasonable aim, and has Mr. Ellis’ work suc- 
ceeded in it? 

The first of these questions largely turns 
on a matter of opinion, but it should be said 
that transport history as an accredited aca- 
demic discipline has had too many popular- 


izers and too few genuine originators. It is 
questionable, moreover, whether the readers 
of so-called popular accounts, especially in 
this field, have such weak stomachs that they 
cannot take the stronger meat offered to them 
by serious historians. In a curious way Mr. 
Ellis’ own work betrays his personal convic- 
tion on this point. Some of his pages bear a 
crushing burden of meticulously stated tech- 
nical data. These technical disquisitions as- 
sume in his readers not only a working knowl- 
edge of the mere vocabulary of the subject 
but also more than a layman’s awareness of 
some aspects of mechanical engineering. The 
truth is that the author is a technical journal- 
ist-cum-historian who finds it natural to count 
upon some basic technical knowledge among 
his readers. What exactly is “compound ex- 
pansion,” for example? The point is not really 
explained, and it is one of the defects of this 
work that it should be so recondite on tech- 
nical matters and yet so superficial on several 
matters of legitimate historical interest. It is 
not only that there are total omissions, like 
that of the Railway and Canal Commission 
for 1888; nor is it that there are some mat- 
ters — such as the financial and general eco- 
nomic aspects of railway operation — which 
are far too scantily treated to be consonant 
with the general aim of this work. The major 
fault is that the whole work appears to have 
been conceived in an historical vacuum. Ex- 
cept at a very few points the development of 
the railways has been narrated as though it 
took place in a world apart from the rest of 
the economy or was insulated from society as 
a whole. To trace, even in the broadest out- 
line, the history of the railway without taking 
some notice of its role as an economic and 
social catalyst is to deprive it of most of its 
meaning. 

There is no denying that Mr. Ellis knows 
how to tell a yarn, especially if it is disas- 
trous, but his portraiture of railwaymen tends 
sometimes to be melodramatic and the style 
over-chatty. Except for some very occasional 
references in the text itself there is no docu- 
mentation of the sources he has used and no 
bibliography: these are conspicuous flaws in 
a general work of this kind, and it is very 
much to be hoped that if (as has already hap- 
pened with the first volume) a second impres- 
sion is taken, the opportunity may be used to 
append a critical bibliography. The illustra- 
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tions are not particularly adventurous, and 
the only map in the whole of the work (which 
should have been replete with them) is 
pathetically unhelpful. How valuable and 
vastly entertaining it would have been if the 
author could have used here some of the ex- 
cellent line drawings and other material from 
his perceptive study of Nineteenth-Century 
Railway Carriages (1949)! 

Despite these strictures this work must 
be acknowledged as the best available gen- 
eral history of the whole course of the de- 
velopment of British railways since their ef- 
fective inception. It is a virile and enthusias- 
tic attempt to tell a difficult tale with econ- 
omy and effectiveness, and its author must 
be recognised as an authoritative amateur 


who has had the splendid audacity to attempt 
what the professional histcrians have put off 
doing for so long. 


H. J. DYOS 
University of Leicester 


English Art, 1800-1870, by T. S. R. Boasg; 
pp. xxiv + 352. The Oxford History of Eng- 
lish Art, Volume X. Clarendon Press: Oxford, 


1959, 50s. 


THis Is THE penultimate volume of the mon- 
umental Oxford History of English Art, of 
which Dr. Boase is also general editor. Eng- 
lish art, unlike English literature, has gen- 
erally been neglected by continental Euro- 
pean scholars on the assumption that except 


Fly away, fly away over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done : 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun 


Illustration to Christina Rossetti’s Sing-Song, 1872. A wood engraving after Arthur Hughes. From A History of 
Book Illustration, by Davm BLAND; pp. 448. World Publishing Co.: Cleveland and New York, 1958, $15.00; 


Faber: London, 1958, 84s. 
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at rare intervals it had nothing indigenous to 
contribute to the history of western culture, 
but was rather the receptacle of influences 
received from abroad, in the main directly or 
indirectly from Italy. The period covered by 
Dr. Boase’s book contains one of the excep- 
tions, since it is generally recognized that 
Constable’s landscapes were the major stim- 
ulus of proto-impressionist landscape paint- 
ing in France in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the degree of Turner's 
effect on the impressionists of the 1870's 
being more in question. Neither point has in 
any case been conceived by Dr. Boase to be 
of much relevance to this volume, which is 
concerned only with what took place in Eng- 
land or Great Britain, and stops before what 
we now recognize as impressionism was prac- 
ticed anywhere. 

It is hardly necessary to remark in this 
journal that of all the problems of a historian, 
that of organization is the most vexing, com- 
pared with which that of data or dates is 
trivial. Human events do not proceed in neat 
quanta whatever the ultimate fabric of the 
world in which they occur; nor do they re- 
spect calendarical limits. Thus the historian 
must either identify and describe a number 


of strands of human interests or values; or . 


alternatively, arbitrarily impose a set of 
temporal termini within which one strand or 
another, or a group of strands, will be 
traced. As general editor of this History, Dr. 
Boase had presumably imposed the latter al- 
ternative on himself long before he com- 
menced the present volume. The problem 
remains, however, even in dealing with so 
short a period as seventy years within as re- 
stricted a geographic area as England: shall 
he deal with his data decade by decade, or, 
as Dr. Boase has done, episode by episode; 
or shall he illuminate a few fundamental or 
conspicuous strands throughout his allotted 
time span? There is no ideal solution, and I 
can only report as faithfully as I can what 
has been done, perhaps reserving to the end 
some general comments on the advantages 
and limitations of the method adopted. 

In Chapter One, Dr. Boase casts his net 
into the sea of romanticism and brings up:a 
huge haul of names of painters, titles of 
paintings, and literary references, and he 
passes judgements of merit which are fre- 
quently difficult to substantiate or contest 


without a better acquaintance,yvith the origi- 
nals on which the author comments than the 
halftone plates provide. Probably most of his 
readers will have seen something of the aca- 
demic portraiture of the successors of Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough to which eight pages 
are devoted; and they will be inclined to 
wonder whether a somewhat desperate at- 
tempt is not being made to interest them in a 
school of art which, with the exception of 
some Lawrences and an occasional Raeburn, 
they had rather willingly forgotten. 

From portraiture Dr. Boase passes sud- 
denly to landscape painting, landscape gar- 
dening, and the cult of the picturesque, 
which, as he says, “has been brilliantly exam- 
ined by Christopher Hussey.” This leaves a 
later historian not much more to do than to 
paraphrase, unless indeed he were to relate 
this characteristic English development to 
the changing economic and social structure 
of English culture, which the author ap- 
parently considers outside his assignment. 
The first hint we get that English art was at 
this time more than the entertainment of a 
declining aristocracy is in the comment that 
the animal and landscape painter James 
Ward was “one of the romantics from whom 
Gericault and Delacroix learned much.” 
From landscape and the picturesque we 
pass, again abruptly, to romantic architec- 
ture, the cult of artificial ruins, and a descrip- 
tion of the most grandiose of all neo-Gothic 
monstrosities, Fonthill Abbey, which in Dr. 
Boase’s words “summed up in a fantasy of 
excess, much that was stirring at the center 
as the century opened.” What stirred, what 
stirred it, whence and whither, we are not 
told. 

Of Dr. Boase’s eleven following chapters, 
three, namely those on “Turner and Con- 
stable,” “The Age of Wilkie,” and “The 
Pre-Raphaelites,” are devoted to painting; 
one only (and on the whole we are grateful ) 
to sculpture, which Dr. Boase wisely desig- 
nates as “statuary.” Three chapters deal 
mainly with architecture, namely “The Re- 
gency Style,” “The Battle of the Styles,” and 
“Restoration and Revival’; while three, 
“State Patronage,” “The Great Exhibition,” 
and “Memorials, Portraits and Photography,” 
are of a more general kind. But as a rule it is 
difficult to discover what Dr. Boase’s princi- 
ple of organization has been. For instance, 
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the major notice of Blake is in the chapter 
on “Painters in Watercolor,” one of Dr. 
Boase’s happiest chapters, apart from this 
theoretically defensible but unsatisfactory as- 
sociation. 

The dullest chapters, to my mind, are 
those on architecture, and this is not be- 
cause of any initial lack of interest in the 
subject. Dr. Boase’s chapters are mélanges 
of accurate but unenlightening descriptions 
of the parts assembled in a building, records 
of contracts, partnerships, rivalries, and 
bankruptcies, written apparently with a pref- 
erence for a picturesque rather than a func- 
tional or a formal approach. The chapters on 
“The Regency Style” and “Restoration and 
Revival” are two of the longest in the book. 
In the former, which relates what was in fact 
a regressive episode in the development of a 
new culture and a new art, the reader can get 
little idea of the charm of Regent Street (as 
it was), of Cheltenham and the other fash- 
ionable spas and watering places in their 
day, nor of what was done to the appearance 
of England by this last effort of a dissolving 
aristocratic culture to maintain a semblance 
of human dignity. In the chapter on “Restor- 
ation and Revival” little serious effort is 
made to explain why the second Gothic re- 
vival of the 1870’s and 1880’s, for all the 
backing of Ruskin, was doomed to eclipse; 
while Chapter Ten “The Great Exhibition,” 
must be almost as full of unassimilated facts 
as the Crystal Palace was of unassimilated 
artifacts. 

Dr. Boase, with his eye for the pictur- 
esque, fares better with painting, though 
there is no indication that he recognizes that 
Constable was less a recorder of “nature” 
than of a vast work of art produced by the 
landowners, craftsmen, architects, and land- 
scape architects of previous generations. In 
discussing the Age of Wilkie, and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, he fails to note that a new de- 
gree of interest in scenes from the life of the 
common people (always presented as rural) 
and of “innocent childhood” is a thread run- 
ning through the whole period covered by 
the book. 

In the opening sentence of his Preface, 
Dr. Boase says: “No one can hope, nor I 
think wish, to have read all that contempo- 
raries wrote about art in the first three- 
quarters of the 19th Century. I have seen 
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much of the painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture but can not claim that the survey is 
in any way complete.” What Dr. Boase 
lacks is not erudition but imaginative insight 
and plan. All the necessary material for un- 
derstanding Victorian art is presented in his 
plates. But the structure and direction of its 
development and interests are recognized 
neither in the order of the plates nor in the 
text. In the plates, for example, we may ob- 
serve the Victorian preoccupation with death, 
a result of the scientific impugnment of the 
historical accuracy, and hence the eschato- 
logical reliability, of “Holy Writ.” But Dr. 
Boase says nothing of this. We therefore learn 
a great deal in his pages about many roman- 
tic artists, but correspondingly little about 
the peculiar source and structure of nine- 
teenth-century, as contrasted with eighteenth- 
century, romanticism. If the earlier was a 
rebellion against the classical rationality of 
the Enlightenment and the ethos of a de- 
clining landed aristocracy, the latter was 
surely a rebellion against the calculating 
rationality of the counting house and the 
ethos of the new bourgoisie, a rebellion in 
which the bourgoisie itself delighted. This is 
perhaps a matter of social history rather than 
the history of art, but it is impossible to 
separate the two. The instrument of the new 
order was scientific technology, of which the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition was the deliberate 
and propagandist monument. The earlier 
phases of the relation between Art and the 
Industrial Revolution have been ably ex- 
pounded in Dr. Klingender’s book of that 
title. The later phases still await their his- 
torian. Turner straddles both revolutions. 
He participated in the former in his travesties 
(they were not intended as such) of the 
classical Jandscapes of Poussin and Claude, 
in which he was by no means alone; but in 
his lifetime he uniquely transcended the lat- 
ter in his acceptance of the new order in 
“The Fighting Temeraire” and “Rain, 
Steam and Speed,” neither of which is re- 
produced in Dr. Boase’s plates, though the 
significance of each is noticed in the: text. 
There was nothing fairly comparable in at- 
titudes towards the new scene until Monet’s 


‘ paintings of the Gare St. Lazare in 1876. 


It is to be regretted that an opportunity 
has been missed, for we have a great deal to 
learn about ourselves from our immediate 


forebears in what has been called an “age of 
paradox”; and we need to learn it now. The 
paradox this reviewer has particularly in 
mind is that of George Eliot’s authorship of 
“The Lifted Veil” in the context of her in- 
vincible faith (but in what?), and of Brown- 
ing’s “Gold Hair . . . of Pornic” versus the 
songs of “Pippa Passes.” 

Joun ALForD 


New Orleans, La. 


Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: The 
Development of the Aesthetics of the Infinite, 
by Maryjorre Hope Nicotson; pp. 403. Cor- 
nell University Press: Ithaca, N. Y., 1959, 
$6.00; Oxford University Press: London, 
1959, 48s. 


ALTHOUGH Marjorie Nicoison has drawn 
the title of her latest book, Mountain Gloom 
and Mountain Glory, from two of Ruskin’s 
chapter headings, she has little to say about 
things Victorian, except in passing. Neverthe- 
less this book is of the utmost importance to 
him who would understand the heart of Vic- 
torian esthetics, the love of the infinite in all 
its various manifestations, the sky, the sea, 
and the mountains. Here Professor Nicolson 
traces Western attitudes toward mountains 
from the Old Testament to the Romantic 
poets, and she finds in the growth of science 
the source for George Pontifex’s conventional 
ecstasy. 

Whereas to the Greeks mountains were 
familiar objects, a congenial part of the 
homeland, and the dwelling of the gods, 
the Romans regarded them as little more 
than annoying obstacles in the path of the 
roadbuilder. The same dualism of attraction 
and repulsion pervades the Bible. To the 
Jews, as to the Greeks, the mountains were 
the places of revelation, but the New Testa- 
ment echoed the strain of the prophet who 
foretold the Messiah: “Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
be made low.” In the commentaries the 
mountains were at times the symbol of the 
vainglorious who should be humbled, at 
times the symbol of spiritual sterility, in con- 
trast to the valleys fructified by the waters 
of grace. 

At any rate, whatever the refrain it mat- 
tered little until Renaissance astronomy and 
Cartesian insistence on natural causality 


fastened attention on the universe as such, 
rather than on the Ultimate Cause. Man and 
his planet were no longer the center of a 
petty universe with the hand of God every- 
where intervening: the vastness of space 
overwhelmed man, and God was seen to be 
operating at one remove through the complex 
but beautiful mechanism of Newtonian phys- 
ics. In a writer like Henry More, the Cam- 
bridge platonist, the awe once reserved for 
God was transferred to the infinity of space 
and the operation of natural laws. With the 
emergence of geology the same awe was 
transferred from the vastness of space to the 
great things of earth, to the seas and to the 
mountains. 

In many ways Mountain Gloom and 
Mountain Glory is a companion piece to an- 
other classic of scholarship, Joseph Warren 
Beach’s The Concept of Nature in Nine- 
teenth-Century English Poetry. Professor 
Beach, who confined his study to the Roman- 
tics and the Victorians, argued that Nature 
was a substitute God in an age when poets 
could no longer accept traditional religion 
but were equally unable to accept pure ma- 
terialism. It was possible to invest the visible 
manifestations of the infinite with all the 
powers which the faithful attribute to God, 
and to feel in the face of these mysteries the 
awe and fear which the prophets felt before 
the Lord. Beach attributed the decline of 
nature worship to Darwin, whose theory 
destroyed all possibility of belief in the 
benevolence of nature. Wordsworth’s mystic 
presences, powers, and wisdom of the uni- 
verse vanished with the other comforting 
myths of the past. 

Professor Nicolson’s book serves as a 
prologue, but in this case the prologue dwarfs 
the consequence, whether in sheer learning, 
in profundity, or in the increased under- 
standing which it conveys to the reader of 
Victorian literature. It suggests to me that 
the impact of Darwin on the poets has been 
somewhat misinterpreted though certainly 
not overrated. Professor Nicolson has pro- 
vided a sweeping background for the whole 
phenomenon of mountain idolatry with its 
train of lesser devotions, such as view hunt- 
ing, ruin worship, meditations on the ravages 
of time and on the destruction of man by 
forces greater than himself — all the distinc- 
tive paraphernalia of romantic poetry, good 
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and bad. By doing so she demonstrates what 
should be a truism, that the movement rests 
on a set of philosophical assumptions which 
it could not survive. At a certain moment of 
uneasy equilibrium between belief and un- 
belief, poets could find exaltation in the 
grand objects of Nature because they were 
in one mood the symbols of the Infinite 
working through them, in another mood the 
symbols of the indefinite expansion of space 
and time wrought by astronomy and geology. 
Since the equilibrium was unstable to begin 
with, it seems wiser to speak of Darwin as 
the occasion rather than the cause of the 
shift in sensibility. 

There is one curious link in Professor 
Nicolson’s argument. Strong as her case is, 
a surprising part of it rests on the sensibility 
of one man, Thomas Burnet, author of The 
Sacred Theory of the Earth (1681). In 
describing how the Deluge transformed the 
Earth from a perfect sphere to an uneven, 
irregular globe, Burnet released his own per- 
sonal feelings about mountains in a fervid 
prose which furnished rhetorical models for 
later adulation. He was repelled by them, but 
he was also fascinated. Mountain gloom and 
glory were at war within him, and mighty 
was the working thereof on the succeeding 
generation, notably Addison and Thomson. 
If Burnet’s influence was as great as Profes- 
sor Nicolson believes, then a major turn in 
thought hinges on the psychology of one man 
who presumably opened the floodgates and 
freed the pent-up emotions of mankind. But 
why did Burnet have the feeling, and why 
did those who responded to his work have 
the feeling? Claustrophobia? Acrophobia? 
Professor Nicolson says that after all we make 
our own objects of admiration. Perhaps so, 
but the proof is not in yet, and it is precisely 
here, where the modern scholar begs the 
question, that John Ruskin admitted he had 
no answer. 

Francis G. TOWNSEND 
The Florida State University 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1874-1889, ed- 
ited by Joan Evans and Joun Howarp 
WHtrTEHOUusE; pp. 439 [771-1210]. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1959, 70s. 

WITH THE PUBLICATION of the third volume 
of The Diaries of John Ruskin it is now pos- 
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sible to assess—albeit briefly —the total 
achievement in the light of contemporary 
standards of scholarship. Certainly, all those 
working in the nineteenth century are in- 
debted to the editors for their presentation 
of a complex manuscript to the academic 
world. Publication of the Diaries reveals, 
often in a trenchant manner, some of the 
omnipresent problems of the age as Ruskin’s 
feverish entries record his anxieties and 
pressures, his religious perplexities and emo- 
tional frustrations. For, in spite of his deter- 
mination to keep “one part of diary for intel- 
lect and another for feeling” (the latter 
presumably destroyed), in the three volumes 
constituting the Diaries feeling continually 
breaks through the veneer of intellect to 
create the tragic spectacle of a fine if ill- 
disciplined mind at variance with a true but 
ill-formed sensibility. Again, through the 
Diaries — as in so many of his letters — Rus- 
kin’s work in progress may be traced, his 
aesthetic attitudes examined, and his feelings 
towards the natural scene analyzed. And, 
finally, Ruskin’s social milieu is evoked by his 
numerous jottings about visits, travels, and 
other pursuits that formed part of his daily 
life for years. In these respects, then, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Diaries are a 
mandatory prelude to a definitive study of 
Ruskin. As such, their place in Victorian 
scholarship is assured. 

As a piece of scholarly editing, however, 
the Diaries do not occupy an enviable posi- 
tion. When one considers the integrity of 
procedure, the accuracy of annotation, the 
meticulous establishing of a text, the com- 
plementing of the document by selective and 
judicious editorial comment which character- 
izes the work of such modern editors as 
Haight, Ray, or Lang, the efforts of Miss 
Evans and Mr. Whitehouse are seen to fall 
dismally short of such excellence. Even al- 
lowing for the greater casualness of the 
British editorial approach (often, it must be 
admitted, a virtue), so careless and erratic is 
the method employed throughout the 
Diaries that it is surprising the Clarendon 
Press has made no attempt to improve the 
editorial standards of the later volumes. Be- 
cause of the general laxity of the editing, 
scholars will be required to use the Diaries 
with the utmost care. 


The third volume covers the years 1874- 
89, the period during which Ruskin’s mental 
condition inexorably moved from mere ec- 
centricity to violent madness. These were 
also the years, however, of Mornings in Flor- 
ence, Proserpina, most of Fors Clavigera, 
Praeterita, and of numerous other writings 
as well as of the St. George’s Guild and sim- 
ilar social experiments. But it is a melancholy 
‘ fact that Ruskin’s entries during this time 
lack the colour, stimulus, and intellectual 
energy of the preceding volumes. All too 
frequently he lapses into tedious observations 
about the weather or into anxious misgiv- 
ings about his health. True, Ruskin writes 
of attending Biblical readings, of visits to the 
theatre and to picture galleries, and of sun- 
dry social diversions. Not infrequently, too, 
he mentions a lecture he is about to give or 
some phase of the work he is undertaking; 
also, there are fleeting impressions of fa- 
miliar places — Florence, Lucca, Rome. But 
as the years pass the observations become 
increasingly desultory, and the zest for art, 
for letters, for the natural scene, fade away, 
and gloom, doubt, and misery cloud what 
he records. Frequently one finds entries like 
that of October 1874, “Old age is a weary 
thing,” or, in June 1875 “. . . but the days 
melt away more and more fruitlessly.” Fur- 
thermore, the individual entries are shorter 
than before, the accounts of his dreams con- 
siderably briefer, and the passages of natural 
description (which flashed across the first 
volume with such youthful fervour ) markedly 
curtailed. For a brief moment here and there 
— when he writes of Carlyle, of a botanical 
discovery at Brieg, or of a thunderstorm at 
Brantwood — the Diary assumes a vitality 
and energy generally lacking. As before, 
however, the spirit of Rose La Touche 
haunts Ruskin: in dreams, in what he reads, 
and in what he observes, her uneasy spirit is 
omnipresent. The ultimate impression of this 
final volume is of a tragic falling away of 
power as the attacks of insanity become more 
frequent and Ruskin’s connexion with daily 
life more attenuated. 

From an editorial point of view one 
finds the same faults here that characterized 
the first two volumes of the Diaries. The an- 
notations are deplorably wanting in fullness, 
in elucidation about the people of Ruskin’s 


circle, and in information complementary 
to, but not obtrusive upon, the diary entries. 
Some persons already annotated — for exam- 
ple, Rawdon Brown and Edward Burne- 
Jones — are annotated again at odd, inexpli- 
cable intervals; others, such as Count Zorzi 
— despite his friendship with Ruskin — are 
hardly noted. Sir Sydney Cockerell is called 
dead as of 1957 (p. 1145), although he is 
still alive. And the confusion over the date 
of Rose La Touche’s death is apparent by a 
glance at pages 833, 846, and 885. Finally, 
the symbol of the cross — interpreted in Vol. 
II, p. 693 — appears again in Vol. III on p. 
797, where it is not annotated, and then 
again on p. 804, where it is. The annota- 
tions are indented irregularly (see, for in- 
stance, the difference in position between 
those on p. 1057 and those on p. 1074). It 
would be tedious in the extreme to cite 
further lapses. But it is a matter of regret 
that, at a time when biographical and criti- 
cal interest in Ruskin is increasing, so sig- 
nificant a document as the Diaries has been 
escorted into the scholarly world so hap- 
hazardly. One can only hope that future 
Ruskin manuscripts may fare a little better 
than the Diaries, for while no editorial un- 
dertaking of magnitude is free of error, there 
is surely a standard of scholarly achieve- 
ment below which it should not be permitted 
to fall. In the case of the Diaries, however, 
neither editors nor publishers seem to have 
cared sufficiently to bring them up to that 
standard. 

Joun Lewis BraDLEY 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Ethical Idealism of Matthew Arnold, by 
Rossrns; pp. xi + 258. University 
of Toronto Press: Toronto, 1959, $3.75; 
Heinemann: London, 1959, 25s. 


ProressorR ROBBINS’ THOUGHTFUL study of 
the ethical idealism of Matthew Arnold is 
much more than the description of a point 
of view and the examination of sources that 
his title seems to promise. The final and 
wide-ranging chapter of the book, called 
with disarming casualness “A Glance at the 
Contemporary Scene,” makes a serious claim 
for Arnold’s relevance to the ethical thinking 
of our own day. Though he admits the limi- 
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tations of Arnold’s logic, Professor Robbins 
is undeterred by the famous assault of F. H. 
Bradley, in whose cogency Lionel Trilling 
acquiesces; and though he admits the inade- 
quacy for some of the rationalism of Arnold’s 
religious faith, he is undismayed by T. S. 
Eliot’s more fashionable disparagement, as 
he is unimpressed by the “neo-scholastics” 
generally. Like Basil Willey and Raymond 
Williams, Professor Robbins believes that 
Arnold’s religious books, so frequently un- 
derrated and neglected, exhibit a “sanity and 
catholicity of attitudes” deeply meaningful 
in an age when survival is threatened if we 
cannot match technological developments 
with a clear affirmation of man’s moral and 
spiritual resources. 

But the temper of Professor Robbins’ ex- 
amination and defense is neither apologetic 
nor polemical. It is scholarly in its approach, 
and, if it is somewhat impersonal in style, it 
is written with great reasonableness. View- 
ing the decades of the 1860's and the 1870's 
as the critical years in the English religious 
debate, when militant orthodoxies vied with 
militant secularism and a public not yet 
satiated had not yet manifested “indifferen- 
tism,” Professor Robbins fixes Arnold’s place 
as a secular humanist. Arnold was perceptive 
enough to say that “the great centre-current 
of our time is a lay current,” and, while 
aware of the follies of ritualism, he was 
sensitive enough to assert that there is “more 
of Jesus in St. Theresa’s little finger than in 
John Knox’s whole body.” A brief chapter — 
indeed the shortest in the book — “Major 
Formative Influences,” treats in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner the share of Dr. Arnold, 
the Cambridge Platonists, Emerson and the 
Stoics, Renan, Goethe, and Spinoza in shap- 
ing Arnold’s thought. But the brevity of this 
survey is compensated by the recurrent and 
extensive consideration of influences through- 
out the second major part of the book — “The 
Main Themes.” 

The main themes are the pragmatic na- 
ture of Arnold’s theology, the Spinozist qual- 
ity of his concept of deity and the significance 
of his retention of the term God, the ethical 
nature of his idealism, and the attempt to 
preserve the institution of a Church while en- 
couraging an eclecticism of thought that was 
itself dissolvent. Professor Robbins sees in 
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Arnold’s position a balance between radical- 
ism of mind and conservatism of temper that 
characterizes not only him but the humanist 
tradition represented by Erasmus, or,. mov- 
ing forward from Arnold’s time, by Edmund 
Wilson. 

In Arnold’s case the balance of radicalism 
and conservatism, which made him suscepti- 
ble to attack from two quarters, is well ex- 
pressed in Professor Robbins’ summary of 
Arnold’s position in the nineteenth-century 
debate over the claims of experience and the 
claims of dogma. “Arnold did not attack re- 
ligion; he attacked what he considered to be 
the accretions and non-essentials of religion, 
and the intellectual systematizing by meta- 
physical theologians who erected a shadowy 
superstructure on the moral and imaginative 
utterances of Jesus. He did not attack science; 
he attacked the stubborn dogmatism which 
refused to accept any but empirical evidence 
of a classificatory kind. Eager to be a ‘healing 
and reconciling influence’ as well as a ‘dis- 
solvent’, he tried to get theology to relin- 
quish intellectually indefensible positions, 
and science to admit that poetic or imagina- 
tive insight was one way of arriving at the 
truth.” 

Arnold’s ideas are relevant to contem- 
porary thought, Professor Robbins argues, 
because the claims of a scientific humanism 
still must compete with “religious or ration- 
alistic claims that carry us back to the medi- 
aeval era and beyond.” The aggressive phase 
of mechanistic materialism seemingly over, 
the time is favorable to a mode of liberal hu- 
manism — sane, tolerant, catholic. To this 
the idealism of Matthew Armmold makes its 
contribution: it affirms through verifiable ex- 
perience the certainty of a moral order in the 
universe and it engages the imagination by 
a vision of a better life on earth. It includes 
social ethics as well as individual ethics. Its 
vitality survives the attacks to which Profes- 
sor Robbins admits Arnold’s lack of logical 
system and his semantic looseness make him 
at times vulnerable. It affords attitudes that 
can relate, Professor Robbins suggests, the 
faith of natural scientists like Sir Charles 
Sherrington with that of social scientists like 
Karl Mannheim and Karl Popper. 

One may miss from this study a sense of 
Arnold’s wit, of his urbanity, of his skill in 


controversy, and, what one might have hoped 
for but what admittedly Professor Robbins 
did not pretend to give, some interpreta- 
tion of the usefulness of the Note-Books in a 
full understanding of the nature and the 
profound inwardness of Arnold’s religious ex- 
perience. And though it may not induce 
many to reread God and the Bible or Liter- 
ature and Dogma or the Last Essays on 
Church and Religion, one welcomes its fresh- 
ness in approaching Arnold without apology 
as a thinker of contemporary interest in the 
least regarded area of his manifold activity. 

FraseER NEIMAN 
College of William and Mary 


Anglican Attitudes: A Study of Victorian 
Religious Controversies, by A. O. J. Cocx- 
SHUT; pp. 128. Collins: London, 1959, 16s. 


Reapers OF Mr. Cockshut’s new book should 
not be misled by the title. It is not his inten- 
tion to survey all the disputes of Victorian 
religious life, nor is he eager to poke fun at 
individuals. He is much more interested in the 
fundamental matter of religious authority, 
and he selects three controversies — the Gor- 
ham Judgment, the publication of Essays and 
Reviews, and the affair of Bishop Colenso — 
to illustrate the difficulties of the whole An- 
glican position on this question. His critical 
insight and ruthless impartiality might have 
been applied with equal success to other pe- 
riods; but he rightly holds that matters came 
to a head after 1850, when revealed religion 
seemed threatened by the new scientific out- 
look and the Church was continually at log- 
gerheads with the secular power. 

Problems of authority have never agitated 
the Church of England for long. It has al- 
ways somehow survived the most devastating 
criticism. But during the nineteenth century 
many people thought that Church authority 
ought to be important. The Roman Church 
was settling the question in its own way, and 
waiting for converts. At the other extreme 
Huxley and the agnostics offered an intellec- 
tual freedom which seemed much more con- 
sonant with the aspirations of the age. Could 
the Church of England acquiesce when a sec- 
ular court overruled Bishop Phillpotts in the 
Gorham case, and later the whole bench of 
bishops in the Colenso affair, and upheld the 
doctrinal views of Jowett and his associates? 


In each dispute dogma seemed to be at stake. 
In the first it was the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration that was in doubt: in the others, 
the literal truth of Biblical revelation in the 
light of the higher criticism. If authority in 
spiritual matters did not rest with the bishops, 
was there any final authority in the Church 
at all? It is not clear whether high-churchmen 
were more annoyed at the vagueness of the 
Anglican formularies or at the Privy Council’s 
claim to expound them. The Judicial Com- 
mittee was only explaining what beliefs were 
tolerated in law; not what people must be- 
lieve. But the one caused as much offence as 
the other would have done. 

There is not space in this short book for 
all the relevant issues to be discussed at 
length. Creeds and movements of thought 
have to be summarised in a few lines, and 
there are necessarily many generalisations. 
What is remarkable is that most of them are 
so profoundly true. The author is aware of 
belief as a living and changing process, and 
he does not let party labels prevent him from 
getting down to the views of individuals. The 
differences in outlook among the first Trac- 
tarians, for example, are admirably noted, and 
their position is carefully distinguished from 
later Anglo-Catholicism. 

Mr. Cockshut is more interested in posing 
the problems than in showing how the Church 
of England grappled with them, and there are 
therefore bound to be omissions which some 
will regret. He should, I think, have taken ac- 
count of the theory of a Christian society, 
which is very relevant to the problem of lay 
intervention in Church affairs, and which oc- 
cupied some of the best minds of the century, 
from Coleridge and Thomas Arnold to F. D. 
Maurice. The author does not even mention 
Gladstone’s first published work, The State 
in its Relations with the Church. The real 
bogey in all these disputes was of course not 
the interference of laymen, but the interfer- 
ence of unbelievers. But Mr. Cockshut is not 
concerned to suggest the conditions on which 
ihese judicial decisions might have been ac- 
ceptable to the Church. From his conclusion, 
one might be surprised that it ever survived 
into the twentieth century. He might have 
made more of the first Lambeth Conference, 
called to settle the Colenso dispute at the 
moment when the Anglican Church was 
emerging as an international body far more 
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influential than the national Establishment it 
superseded. And surely he could have ac- 
knowledged the tardy attempts the Church 
made to come to terms with science? 

This book does not replace any of the 
standard works on Victorian religion, but 
over its own limited field it should make them 
much more intelligible. Many will want to 
have it by them for its brilliant discussions 
of complicated issues, and for the stimulating 
way it provokes thought on wider questions. 

: A, G. Hm 


University of Exeter 


Darwin’s Biological Work: Some Aspects Re- 
considered, edited by P. R. BELL; pp. xiv + 
342. Cambridge University Press: New York 
and London, 1959, $7.50 and 4os. 


PARADOXICALLY, much, perhaps the major 
portion, of Charles Darwin’s biological work 
has been obscured by his very eminence as a 
scientist. Even to biologists his name suggests 
evolution, natural selection, and, possibly, his 
unfortunate hypothesis of pangenesis, but 
often it suggests little else. The educated pub- 
lic as a whole has labeled Darwin and pigeon- 
holed him very neatly as an evolutionist. His 
few remaining detractors have also ignored 
the greater part of his biological work and 
have concentrated their attacks either on one 
aspect or another of his theory of evolution 
or on his respectable Victorian detachment 
from the ills of his day or even, when the urge 
to discredit him becomes very strong, on the 
assumed neurotic sources of his ill health. 
Many things that Darwin did are routinely 
overlooked. Years before he published The 
Origin of Species and before his name was as- 
sociated in any way with the “developmental 
hypothesis,” he had become an eminent nat- 
uralist well known in continental Europe. He 
had published books and papers that were 
widely read and universally respected. He had 
served on the Council of the Linnean Society, 
and he had become prominent enough to be 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Even during the period of the great de- 
bate on evolution, Darwin sustained his other 


interests and continued his research in other | 


fields. In addition to his three books on evo- 
lution, he published major works on animal 
behavior, ecology, animal and plant breeding, 
and plant physiology. In 1959, we celebrated 
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the centenary of his first great book on evo- 
lution, The Origin of Species, and it is for- 
tunate that, at the time of this emphasis on 
his contribution to the theory of evolution, 
a group of scholarly biologists should call at- 
tention to his other important, but often for- 
gotten, work. 

Darwin’s Biological Work consists of six 
essays, each written by a specialist in the 
field. The first, “The Movement of Plants in 
Response to Light,” is by the editor, P. R. 
Bell. This, of course, stems from Darwin's 
Power of Movement in Plants (1880). Bell 
traces the history of our knowledge of plant 
responses to stimuli, emphasizing somewhat 
those that are phototropic. He traces very 
succinctly the history of the discovery of 
growth-regulating substances, the compounds 
that are often called plant hormones, Dar- 
win’s attack on the problem of plant move- 
ment was, as Bell states, both important and 
very original. 

J. Challinor’s essay is entitled “Paleon- 
tology and Evolution,” and the connection of 
this topic with Darwin’s work is dbvious. 
J. B. S. Haldane’s contribution is a_ brief 
essay on “Natural Selection.” Haldane him- 
self has done distinguished work in this field, 
especially in his mathematical investigations 
of the effects of selection on Mendelian popu- 
lations. In this short paper he traces the 
growth of our understanding of the opera- 
tion of natural selection from’ the time of 
Darwin to the present. 

P. Marler contributes “Developments in 
the Study of Animal Communications.” On 
this subject, Darwin produced the famous 
book, The Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals (1872). Even the tre- 
mendous progress biologists have made in 
recent years has not diminished the value of 
Darwin’s classical study, although, as we 
know, biologists now have many new tech- 
niques of research. Marler describes the 
methods used by some of the lower animals 
when they communicate with others of their 
species by means of taste and smell. He next 
describes the visual and auditory methods of 
communication in the higher animals and 
ends his essay with a short discussion of the 
origin of communication in general and of 
animal and human language in particular. 

H. L. K. Whitehouse contributes “Cross- 
and Self-Fertilization in Plants,” a title that 


is only a shortened form of Darwin’s The 
Effects of Cross- and Self-Fertilization in the 
Vegetable Kingdom (1876). It was in this 
book that Darwin recorded most of his im- 
portant contributions to genetics. Although he 
knew nothing of any Mendelian mechanism 
of inheritance, he was able to recognize hy- 
brid vigor and he described the many devices 
in flowers that secure cross fertilization. His 
investigations of the biological function of 
heterostyly are still standard, and his con- 
tributions to genetics are probably as impor- 
tant as those made by any other pre- 
Mendelian. 

The last essay, “Buffon, Lamarck and 
Darwin: The Originality of Darwin’s Theory 
of Evolution,” is written by J. S. Wilkie. As 
its title indicates, it is historical, although 
it is limited to Darwin’s immediate predeces- 
sors. The conclusion that Darwin’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of evolution was original 
would seem to be the height of banality were 
it not for the fact that, for a period, it was 
fashionable to depreciate Darwin’s personal 
originality and to dismiss his discovery of the 
role of natural selection in bringing about 
evolution as a backward step, in that natural 
selection was an evil and reactionary doc- 
trine. At the turn of the century, many of 
those in progressive circles dismissed natural 
selection as savage and immoral. 

Darwin’s Biological Work does demon- 
strate both the breadth of Darwin’s interests 
and his amazing ability to make fundamental 
additions to science in any field wherein he 
applied himself. All of the essays in this book 
are clearly written and important but they 
demonstrate one point perhaps that the 
authors did not intend: that is, that many of 
Darwin’s discoveries in the field of technical 
biology are still important to professional 
biologists but that they probably are of little 
interest to the public at large. If all of Dar- 
win’s work were better known, it would be 
more difficult for many of those who write 
about him to miss his true greatness. 

CONWAY ZIRKLE 
The University of Pennsylvania 


T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist and Edu- 
cator, by Cyrit pp. 330. Watts: Lon- 
don, 1959, 25s. 


“Ir THERE Is anything I thank the Gods 


for,” wrote T. H. Huxley to Sir John Simon, 
“it is a wide diversity of tastes.” Although 
the dozen biographies which have appeared 
since Huxley’s death in 1895 all document 
this wide diversity of tastes, until now no 
extended study has been written of his inter- 
est in education. Yet the case may be made 
that he was at least as effective in his efforts 
to improve British education as in his efforts 
to convince his contemporaries of the value 
of natural selection and of the social sig- 
nificance of philosophical unorthodoxy. It is 
this case that Cyril Bibby, who in recent 
years has written much on Huxley as an edu- 
cator, undertakes in this thorough and valu- 
able analysis of Huxley’s educational ideas 
and activities. 

Bibby points out that what Huxley de- 
sired was, first of all, to broaden educational 
opportunities so that all competent children 
would find ready for them a ladder by which 
they might ascend from the grammar school 
to the university. As a teacher at the Royal 
School of Mines, and as a lecturer at the 
Royal Institution and at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Huxley taught the professionals; 
as Governor of the South London Working 
Man’s College and as the foremost scientific 
popularizer in Britain, he brought the results 
of laboratory and field research to the pro- 
letariat, lecturing on all categories of biolo- 
gical science. As those pursuing professional 
careers crowded his Jermyn Street classrooms, 
so the workers flocked to his popular lectures. 
Secondly, Huxley wished to introduce science 
into the English educational system and to 
improve the teaching of science. The more 
than one hundred notebooks in the Huxley 
Library of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology attest to his careful class- 
room preparation; and the eloquent appraisals 
of his students attest to his success as a 
teacher. H. G. Wells, who was for one year 
a student of Huxley’s, typifies the reaction 
of many: “This biological course of Huxley’s 
was purely and strictly scientific in its char- 
acter. It kept no other end in view but the 
increase and the scrutiny and perfection of 
the knowledge within its scope.” 

Huxley once complained that power grav- 
itated to his hands, whether he wanted it or 
not. As Bibby concisely and neatly puts it: 
“Looked at from the distance of today, the 
most striking thing about Thomas Henry 
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Huxley is his sheer effectiveness. Whether 
it was a matter of public controversy or of 
private lobbying, of reorientating an existing 
institution or of setting the direction for a 
new one, of putting the right men into key 
posts or of selecting the manner in which the 
nation might be allowed to honour him, he 
generally seemed to get his way.” In order 
to effect his ideas, Huxley became the Gov- 
ernor of four colleges; Rector of Aberdeen 
University; Dean of the Normal School of 
Science; Senator of the University of London; 
a British Museum trustee; a Privy Councillor; 
President of the British Association, of the 
Royal Society, and of most of the other im- 
portant scientific organizations. His member- 
ship in the London School Board, in several 
Royal Commissions, and in informal clubs 
which decided the pattern of English uni- 
versity education enabled him to be in steady 
contact with those able to put into practice 
the policies he determined. 


Huxley was successful. He brought about 


the amalgamation of the School of Mines with 
the School of Science at South Kensington, 
and he was primarily responsible for the cre- 
ation of the Royal School of Science. He was 
the instigator of the City and Guilds Insti- 
tute; he helped establish the grammar school 
education existent in England until 1944; he 
effected decisive changes in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by getting his men into these insti- 
tutions; and he engineered the integration of 
London’s diverse educational institutions into 
the University of London. In addition to these 
direct successes, we must attribute primarily 
to Huxley’s adaptation of German methods 
that concentration on laboratory experience 
which characterizes modern scientific learn- 
ing and to his unrelenting popularizing a 
great deal of the respect held by lay people 
for scientific investigation. 

The preponderant part of Bibby’s biog- 
raphy is devoted to elucidating Huxley’s role 
as teacher and administrator, although the 
author partially justifies his subtitle by dis- 
cussing Huxley as scientist and as humanist. 
Occasionally, Bibby enters into too great de- 
tail in tracing some of the controversies Hux- 
ley fought and in discussing the origin and 
development of various schools. Yet the in- 
sistent documentation of Huxley’s letters and 
dinner-parties and lectures and offices is per- 
haps the most convincing, albeit not the most 
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exciting, way to prove Bibby’s case. Exhaus- 
tive in his research, Bibby used not only 
readily accessible material by and on Huxley 
and about the history of education, but also 
the letters, notebooks, and diaries of the Hux- 
ley Papers, university and provincial journals, 
reports of Royal Commissions and of edu- 
cational bodies, and council minutes. There 
are many minor excellences in this book: fore- 
words by both Julian and Aldous Huxley; ex- 
tensive quotations from unpublished sources; 
brief biographical notes on Huxley’s associ- 
ates; a conspectus of Huxley’s career; a bib- 
liography; and, most striking of all, thirteen 
plates, most unavailable elsewhere, portray- 
ing Huxley at different stages in his career. 
Although T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist 
and Educator is not a definitive biography, 
no previous work is so sound a record of Hux- 
ley as educator. 
S. BLINDERMAN 

Southern Illinois University 


Arnold Bennett: Primitivism and Taste, by 
James Hatt; pp. 159. University of Wash- 
ington Press: Seattle, 1959, $4.00. 


BENNETT CRITICISM HAS been dominated by 
two central theses: that the novelist was 
spoiled by success, or, to put it another way, 
that he allied himself with the “supercards” 
of sophisticated taste; and that Bennett, in 
the supposed manner of the naturalists, could 
only depict externals, amass exterior physical 
details. The first thesis Mr. Hall seems to 
share with many other writers on Bennett, 
and, like them, he thus slights Bennett’s later 
work. 

Mr. Hall’s thesis, briefly, seems to be this: 
Bennett, like Mann, dramatizes primitivism 
as an attraction for the “founding bourgeois,” 
“middle-class vitality,” “the regressive desire 
for return to a simpler world”; but in Ben- 
nett’s best work there is also a second pole, 
the attraction to “the aristocratic,” to “taste,” 
the “intellect,” “sophistication,” “culture.” 
Bennett’s work is most successful, Mr. Hall 
maintains, in the books in which the attrac- 
tion to primitivism and taste, dramatized by 
means of mediating characters who appear to 
represent Bennett’s own position, is most 
ambivalent. Bennett’s fictions are unsuccess- 
ful, according to Mr. Hall, when the chief 
character and Bennett himself can be iden- 


tified with the “supercard,” which, we are 
told, is largely true of the novels of the last 
thirteen years. Thus, Mr. Hall finds that 
Cleyhanger is Bennett’s best work and that 
there is a decided falling-off from esthetic 
excellence thereafter. 

Insofar as Bennett’s supposed naturalism 
is concerned, Mr. Hall shows him to be even 
less of a late-Victorian naturalist than he has 
been thought. He shows Bennett’s books to 
be structurally more complex and the in- 
sights into characters to be psychologically 
more subtle than most critics have recognized. 
But he leaves for others the task of investigat- 
ing the evidence of Bennett’s experimenta- 
tion with symbolism in the later novels as 
well as the application of an informed psycho- 
literary criticism to all of Bennett’s works. 
Mr. Hall at least does not dismiss Bennett as 
a detail-amassing naturalist, nor does he 
deify him as a triple-thinking symbolist. Ben- 
nett is, in fact, no more a naturalist in the 
French sense than Gissing, Butler, Wells, 
Galsworthy, or George Moore (whose work 
Bennett much admired). Like some of the 
naturalists, Bennett sometimes carefully 
“worked up” his material, but so occasionally 
did Dickens; so have many writers who are 
not therefore chastised with the conven- 
tionally derogatory label “naturalist.” Surely, 
there is an abundance of detail, but not for 
its own sake, nor merely for the purpose of 
providing a realistic background. The intri- 
cate way in which Bennett made his details 
function in his novels has been shown by 
D. S. Bland in an analysis of a single passage 
from The Old Wives’ Tale (in English Fic- 
tion in Transition, II, [1959]) as well as by 
Mr. Hall in his own close analyses. 

Unlike Mr. Hall, I am not convinced that 
Bennett was spoiled by success and that there- 
fore the novels of his last thirteen years are 
bad novels. In dealing with Lord Raingo, for 
example, Mr. Hall seems to drive his thesis 
rather hard. Mr. Hall does not, I think, suf- 
ficiently appreciate an element of irony in 
Bennett’s representation of the “card” type, 
as in the character of Denry, or the possible 
irony of the ending of Leonora. Nor does Mr. 
Hall adequately account for the fact that 
Bennett wrote some of his best work when 
his commercial motives were strongest and 
that he depicted near-tragic disillusionment 


almost as often as easy optimism and that both 
elements can be traced throughout his works. 
On the other hand, like Mr. Hall, I am con- 
vinced that Bennett’s work can bear close ex- 
amination, that there are structural and 
thematic complexities that warrant close ex- 
amination. 

Bennett is no Victorian novelist in the 
manner of Dickens or Thackeray, nor is he 
a “modern” in the manner of Virginia Woolf, 
Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, or some of D. H. 
Lawrence. There are moments in Bennett’s 
works that echo Dickens and look ahead to 
Virginia Woolf, as there are echoes of Sterne 
and forecasts of Joyce in George Moore’s 
works. Bennett, in fact, poses similar problems 
for the critic and the literary historian as 
Gissing, Moore, and other writers who hap- 
pened to produce their major work roughly 
between 1880 and 1920. They are given rel- 
atively little close attention, I believe, exactly 
because they do not quite fit into either of 
the two literary periods generally divided by 
the year 1900 or by the First World War. It 
is on this count that Mr. Hall has done Ben- 
nett a thoroughly good turn. He has thought 
Bennett’s work to be worthy of close anal- 
ysis. His six or seven extended analyses are 
packed with detail and pertinent illustration 
and contain relatively little flabby generaliza- 
tion. Also, much to Hall’s credit, his com- 
parisons are upward with Mann, Forster, 
James, and Lawrence, rather than downward 
with the run-of-the-mill popular novelists. 
Bennett emerges as neither a great Victorian 
Dickens nor a great modern Joyce, but as a 
very good turn-of-the-century Bennett de- 
serving of serious critical attention. 

The main shortcoming of Mr. Hall’s well- 
written and intelligent book is the short- 
coming of most critical studies of Bennett; 
its scope is narrowly restricted because Mr. 
Hall slights the work of the last thirteen 
years and presses rather hard the thesis that 
Bennett became victim of his own “super- 
card” motif. Thus Mr. Hall’s book is not the 
really big, thorough critical study of Bennett 
that is long overdue. It is, however, a book 
that deserves to find space on the Bennett 
shelf next to the books by Massoulard, Wal- 
ter Allen, and Lafourcade. 

Hetmut E. Gerser 
Purdue University 
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cormmittee of the Victorian Literature Group 
of the Modern Language Association of 
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negie Institute of Technology; Oscar Maurer, 
University of Texas; Robert A. Donovan, 
Cornell University; Charles T. Dougherty, 
St. Louis University; Donald J. Gray, Indiana 
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Pittsburgh; and Ronald E. Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. It attempts to list 
the noteworthy publications of 1959 (includ- 
ing reviews of these and earlier items) that 
have a bearing on the Victorian period, as 
well as similar publications of earlier date 
that have been inadvertently omitted from 
the preceding Victorian bibliographies. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the date of publication 
is 1959. Reference to a page in the bibliogra- 
phy for 1958, in Victorian Studies, June, 1959, 
is made by the following form: See VB 1958, 
263. Some cross-references are given, though 
not all that are possible. For certain continu- 
ing bibliographical works the reader should 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


Altick, Richard D. “Another Victorian First.” 
VNL, No. 16 (Fall), pp. 34-36. 

A preview of the forthcoming Guide to 
Doctoral Dissertations in Victorian Liter- 
ature, 1886-1958. 

“Annual Bibliography for 1958.” PMLA, 
LXXIV, No. 2, 141-60; “English Lan- 
guage and Literature: IX. Nineteenth 
Century, X. Twentieth Century,” ed. 
Charles C. Mish, Harrison T. Meserole, 
Robert M. Pierson, and Gordon Ross 
Smith, with the help of James Walt. 

Bell, Inglis Freeman, and Baird, Donald 
(eds.). The English Novel, 1578-1956: A 
Checklist of Twentieth-Century Criti- 
cisms. Denver: Alan Swallow. Pp. xii + 


169. 

Rev. by E. S. in College and Research 
Libr., XX, 294; by Alan M. Cohn in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 1520. 

Bell, Martha S. “Special Women’s Collections 

in United States Libraries.” College and 
Research Libr., XX, 235-42. 
Contains brief description of the Brown- 
ing Collection at Scripps College Library, 
Claremont, California; of the Florence 
Nightingale Collection at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York. 


A Bibliography of Parliamentary Debates of 


Great Britain. ... See VB 1957, 384. 
Rev. by J. B. C. in APSR, LIII, 863-64. 
Bowers, Fredson (ed.). Studies in Bibliogra- 
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phy: Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the University of Virginia. Vol. 
12. Charlottesville: The Society. Pp. 260. 
Rev. by L. F. Peck in CE, XX, 330; by 
Betty Rosenberg in LJ, LXXXIV, 1438-39. 
Contains Richard D. Altick’s “From Nt 
dine to Everyman,” a survey of cheap re- 
prints of English classics toe 1830 
and 1906 (see VB 1958, 365). 

Cohen, I. Bernard, et al. (eds.). “Eighty- 
fourth Critical Bibliography of the His- 
tory of Science and Its Cultural Influences 
(to 1 January 1959).” Isis, L, 289-407. 

Dickson, Sarah Augusta. The Arents Collec- 
tion of Books in Parts and Associated 
Literature. . . . See VB 1958, 352. 
on by Donald F. Bond in LQ, XXIX, 

1-62. 

Faverty, Frederic E. (ed.). The Victorian 
Poets: A Guide to Research. . . . See VB 
1958, 353. 

Rev. by J. G. Ritz in Etudes anglaises, 
XII, 71-72. 

Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Collec- 
tion: 1957-1958.” Bull. New York Pub. 
Libr., LXIII, 134-47; 205-15. 
Represented are Barrie, Charlotte and 
Branwell Bronté, Carroll, Conrad, Eliot, 
Hardy, Moore, Newman, Pater, Shaw, 
Stevenson, Swinburne, Yeats, and others. 

Houghton, Walter E. “British Periodicals of 
the Victorian Age: Bibliographies and 
Indexes.” Library Trends, April, pp. 554- 
65. 

Houghton, Walter E. “Report from The 
Wellesley Index.” VNL, No. 15 (Spring), 
pp. 30-31. Also “Victorian Periodicals.” 
TLS, 6 Mar., p. 133. 

Descriptions of the projected Wellesley 
Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824-1900. 

Leary, Lewis (ed.). Contemporary Literary 
Scholarship. . . . See VB 1958, 353. 

Rev. by Garland Greever in Personalist, 
XL, 435-36; by Haskell M. Block in 
Comparative Lit., XI, 270-75; in TLS, 1 
July, p. 424; Ch. 8, “The Victorian Period” 

y Lionel Stevenson rev. by Austin 
Wright in CE, XX, 198. 

Lindsay, Jean (ed.). Annual Bulletin of His- 

torical Literature, No. XLIII. London: 

The Historical Association. Pp. 57. 

Guide to “more substantial” historical 

studies published in 1957. Briefly rev. in 

TLS, 22 May, p. 310. 


Lynskey, Winifred. “A Survey of Reprint 
Texts of Twentieth-Century British Nov- 
els.” CE, XXI, 183-89. 
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Includes a survey of recent editions of 
Conrad novels. 


McLean, Ruari. Modern Book Design from 

William Morris to the Present Day... . 
See VB 1958, 353. 
Rev. by Ellsworth Mason in BB, XXII, 
199-200; by M. M. in Connoisseur, 
CXLIV, 50-51; by Charles H. Morris in 
LR, XVII, 56-57; by James Shand in NS, 
LVI, 860; briefly in SR, 21 Mar., p. 24. 
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pp. 33-38; No. 16 (Fall), pp. 38-40. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English 
Drama, 1600-1900. Vol. VI: A Short- 
Title Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays 
Produced or Printed in England from 
1660 tu 1900. New York: Cambridge U. 
Pr. Pp. xii + 565. 

Rev. by Claude E. Jones in BB, XXII, 
200; in TLS, 26 June, p. 380. 

Pettit, Henry, and Macdonald Angus (eds.). 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature. Vol. XXX: 1950-1952. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xv + 
752. 

Rev. in TLS, 10 Apr., p. 216. 

Pick, John. “Victorian Anthologies.” CE, XX, 
374-78. 

A review of important current anthologies. 

Ransom, H. H. “The Hanley Library.” Li- 
brary Chronicle of the Univ. of Texas, 
VI, 33-35. 

A notable collection, now at TxU, in- 
cludes Shaw, Browning, Yeats, Wilde ma- 
terial. 

St. John, Judith. The Osborne Collection of 
Early Children’s Books 1566-1910: A 
Catalogue. Toronto: Toronto Pub. Libr., 
1958. Pp. xxiv + 561. 

Rev. by Earle F. Walbridge in BSP, LIII, 
351-54; by A. M. M. in The Library, 5th 
Ser. XIV, 302-04. 

Stamm, Rudolf. Englische Literatur. Bern: 

Francke, 1957. Pp. 422. 
Rev. by Arno Esch in Anglia, LXXVII, 
76-77; by Albrecht B. Strauss in BA, 
XXXIII, 185. A survey of scholarship in 
the field of English literature (1500- 
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Stange, G. Robert. “Reprints of Nineteenth- 
Century British Fiction.” CE, XXI, 178- 
83. 

A survey of more than eighty volumes re- 
printed in the last ten years. 

Topsfield, L. T., et al. (eds.). The Year's 


Work in Modern Language Studies. Vol. 
XIX (1957). London: Cambridge Univ. 
Pr., 1958. Pp. ix + 701. 

Rev. in TLS, 24 Apr., p. 242. 

Townsend, Francis G. (ed.). “Victorian Bib- 
liography for 1958.” VS, II, 351-92. 

Watson, George (ed.). The Cambridge Bib- 
liography of English Literature. Vol. V: 
Supplement. . . . See VB 1958, 353. 
Rev. by Dieter Riesner in Anglia, 
LXXVII, 209-15; by Gwin Kolb in MP, 
LVI, 197-203 (this review contains a 
useful list of errata ). 

Watson, George (ed.). The Concise Cam- 

bridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture, 600-1950. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Pr., 1958. Pp. xii + 272. 
Rev. by Dieter Riesner in Anglia, 
LXXVII, 209-15; by William White in 
BB, XXII, 175; by E. F. in Canadian 
Forum, XXXVIII, 237; in CE, XXI, 112; 
by C. J. Rawson in DUJ, LII (n.s. XXI), 
39-41; by V. de S. Pinto in N & Q, ns. 
VI, 121; by Helen M. Focke in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 6588; in TLS, 9 Jan., p. 24; in 
Wisconsin Libr. Bulletin, LV, 247. 

Wright, Esmond. “Historical Periodicals in 
Britain and the United States.” LR, XVII, 
106-10. 


A useful description of some of the lead- 
ing oes published in Britain and the 
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Adams, W. S. Edwardian Portraits. . . . See 
VB 1957, 385. 

Rev. by Pierre Weil-Nordon in Etudes 
anglaises, X11, 266. 

Addis, John P. The Crawshay Dynasty... . 
See VB 1958, 354. 

Rev. by A. H. John in EHR, LXXIV, 
507-09. 

“Adult Education in Barnsley, 1831-1848.” 
N & Q,n.s. VI, 27-32. 

Albrecht-Carrié, Rene. A Diplomatic History 
of Europe since the Congress of Vienna. 
London: Methuen. Pp. 736. 

Rev. in Canadian Hist. Rev., XL, 77; in 
TLS, 30 Jan., p. 56. 

Allchin, Arthur Macdonald. The Silent Rebel- 
lion: Anglican Religious Communities, 
1845-1900. ... See VB 1958, 354. 

Rev. in QR, CCXCVII, 364. 
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Appleman, Philip, Madden, William A., and 

Wolff, Michael (eds.). 1859: Entering an 
Age of Crisis. Bloomington, Ind.: Indi- 
ana Univ. Pr. Pp. 320. 
Rev. favorably by Crane Brinton in HTB, 
20 Dec., p. 7. Essays on science, religion, 
diplomacy, trade and economics, domes- 
tic politics, poetry, the novel, criticism, 
and popular journalism in mid-Victorian 
England. Among the writers and works 
discussed are Darwin’s Origin, Mill’s On 
Liberty, Tennyson’s Idylls, Pater, Ruskin, 
yee Meredith, and Eliot. 

Archer, Mildred. “India and Natural History: 
The Role of the East India Company, 
1785-1858.” History Today, IX, 736-43. 

Baylen, Joseph O. “W. T. Stead and the Boer 

War: The Irony of Idealism.” Canadian 
Hist. Rev., XL, 304-14. 
Sees Stead’s dilemma, his open disagree- 
ment with policies and men ( Rhodes, Mil- 
ner, Garrett) he had publicly sponsored 
and encouraged, as that of nonconform- 
ist liberalism struggling to reconcile im- 
perialism and conscience. 

Bealey, Frank, and Pelling, Henry. Labour 

and Politics, 1900-1906. . . . See VB 1958, 
354. 
Rev. by J. H. S. Reid in Canadian Hist. 
Rev., XL, 248-49; by John P. Mackintosh 
in EHR, LXXIV, 373-74; by G. D. H. 
Cole in VS, II, 331-34. 

Beard, Geoffrey W. Nineteenth-Century 
Cameo Glass. Newport, Eng.: Ceramic 
Book Co., 1956. Pp. xiv + 149. 

Rev. by R. J. C. in Connoisseur, CXLIV, 
117. 

Beckett, James Camlin, and Moody, Theo- 
dore William. Queen’s Belfast, 1845-1949: 
The History of a University. London: 
Faber. 2 vols. Pp. xvii + 451 and xv 
+ 532. 

Rev. in TLS, 31 July, p. 445. 

Bellerby, J. R. “National and Agricultural In- 
come: 1851.” Econ. Jour., LXIX, 95-104. 

Benians, E. A., Butler, Sir James, and Car- 
rington, C. E. (eds.). The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire. Vol. U1: 
The Empire-Commonwealth, 1870-1919. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xxi + 
948. 

Rev. by Paul Knaplund in AHR, LXIV, 
935; by Walter P. Hall in APSS, 
CCCXXIV, 171-72; by A. L. Burt in JMH, 
XXXI, 137-38; by J. D. B. Miller in His- 
tory, XLIV, 287-89; by F. E. Hirsch in 
LJ, LXXXIV, 849; by Asa Briggs in TC, 
CLXV, 432-38; by Neal Ascherson in S, 
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a0 Jan., p. 164; in TLS, 27 Feb., p. 108 

“a work of great and lasting value’); by 
Preston Slosson in VS, II, 340-42. 

Bernstein, Aline. Masterpieces of Women’s 
Costume of the 18th and 19th Centuries. 
New York: Crown. Pp. xxii + 83. 

Blackie, Agnes A. C. Blackie and Son, 1809- 
1959. Edinburgh: Blackie. Pp. 64. 

Rev. in TLS, 25 Dec., p. 760. 

Bligh, N. M. “The Royal Kent Theatre, 
Kensington.” Theatre Notebook, XIII, 
124-28. 

A history of the Royal Kent Theatre, 1831- 


0. 

Bradford, Emle D. S. English Victorian 
Jewellry. New York: McBride. Pp. 141. 
Rev. by C. C. Oman in Apollo, LXIX, 
154; by Paul von Khrum in LJ, LXXXIV, 
in TLS, 12 June, p. 358. 

Briggs, Asa. The Age of Improvement, 1783- 
1867. London: Longmans. Pp. 547. 
Rev. by David Owen in AHR, LXV, 108- 
og; by W. D. Handcock in History, XLIV, 
273-74; by Maurice Ashley in Listener, 
19 Feb., p. 343; by George Basalla in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 1508; by E. J. Hobsbawm in 
NS, LVIII, 226; by Neal Ascherson 
in S, 20 Feb., p. 268; by Hiram M. Stout 
in, Science, n. s. CXXIX, 1725; in TLS, 
27 Mar., p. 174; by W. L. Burn in VS, 
III, 208-09. 

Briggs, Asa (ed.). Chartist Studies. London: 

Macmillan. Pp. viii + 423. 
Rev. by E. P. Thompson in Listener, 10 
Dec., pp. 1030-31; by E. J. Hobsbawm 
in NS, LVIII, 594-95; by Neal Ascherson 
in S, 13 Nov., pp. 676-77; in TLS, 18 
Dec., p. 738. 

Brittain, Vera. “An Oxford Anniversary.” 
NER, CLIII, 115-18. 

The opening, in 1879, of two “halls” for 
women, Lady Margaret Hall and Somer- 
ville College. 

Brose, Olive J. Church and Parliament: The 
Reshaping of the Church «f England, 
1828-1860. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
Univ. Pr. Pp. vi + 239. 

Rev. briefly by Robert Henderson in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 2188. 

Brown, Lucy. The Board of Trade and the 
Free Trade Movement, 1830-42. . . . See 
VB 1958, 355- 

Rev. by Albert H. Imlah in AHR, LXIV, 

696; by W. Ashworth in Economica, n.s. 

XXVI, 279-80; in Econ. Jour., LXIX, 205; 

by Arthur Radford in History, XLIV, 

279-80; by Roger Prouty in VS, II, 348- 
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ple, 1;78-1889. London: S. P. C. K. 3 
vols. Pp. 181, 188, 202. 

Churchill, Winston S. A History of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Peoples. Vol. IV. . . . See 
VB 1958, 355. 

Rev. by H. C. Allen in EHR, LXXIV, 
305-11. 

Clarke, William Kemp Lowther. A History of 

the S. P. C. K. London: S. P. C. K. Pp. 
ix + 244. 
Rev. in TLS, 10 Apr., p. 213. Founded in 
1699, the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge has been an impor- 
tant publisher of books and pericdicals. 

Cockshut, Anthony Oliver John. Anglican At- 
titudes: A Study of Victorian Religious 
Controversies. London: Collins. Pp. 128. 

"Rev. by Robin Deniston in NER, CLII, 
187-88; by Alec Vidler in S, 20 Mar., p. 
412; by F. A. Lea in TC, CLXVI, 120-21; 
in TLS, 3 Apr., p. 197. A study of three 
significant Victorian church controversies: 
the Gorham Judgment, the publication of 
i and Reviews, and the Colenso af- 


air. 

Coleman, Donald Cuthbert. The British Pa- 
per Industry, 1495-1860: A Study in In- 
dustrial Growth. . . . See VB 1958, 355. 
Rev. by Rondo E. Cameron in AHR, 
LXIV, 426-27; by Peter Mathias in Eco- 
nomica, n.s. XXVI, 268-69; by A. Beach- 
am in Econ. Jour., LXIX, 149-50; by W. 
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English Education. Liverpool: Liverpool 
Univ. Pr. Pp. 287. 
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Attention is given to Arnold’s critical doc- 


trines as basic to the concept of the twen- 
tieth-century movement. 

Frankl, Paul. The Gothic: Literary Sources 
and Interpretations through Eight Centu- 
ries. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Pr. 
Pp. 873. 

Fraser, G. S. Vision and Rhetoric. London: 
Faber. Pp. 285. 

Rev. in TLS, 10 Apr., p. 210. Includes 
essay on Yeats. 

Goldberg, Gerald Jay. “The Artist as Hero in 
British Fiction, 1890 to 1930.” DA, XX, 
2289. 

Greene, John C. Death of Adam: Evolution 
and Its Impact on Western Thought. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Univ. Pr. Pp. 
388. 

Gregory, Horace. The World of James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son. Pp. 255. 

Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 27 
Dec., p. 7. 

Haber, Francis C. The Age of the World: 
Moses to Darwin. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Pr. Pp. xi + 303. ’ 

Hinton, R. W. K. “History Yesterday: Five 

Points about Whig History.” History To- 
day, IX, 720-28. 
Considers assumptions (history was not 
only development but a fortunate develop- 
ment), excellences (primarily literary), 
and deficiencies of the constitutional his- 
tory of Hallam, Macaulay, Stubbs, and 
Gardiner. 

Hitchcock, Henry Russell. Architecture: Nine- 

teenth and Twentieth Centuries. . . . See 
VB 1958, 367. 
Rev. by Edward D. Mills in Apollo, 
LXIX, 153; by Reyner Banham in Bur- 
lington Mag., CI, 354-57; by M. E. Land- 
gren in LJ, LXXXIII, 3527; by Colin St. 
John Wilson in S, 23 Jan., pp. 125-26; by 
Vincent Scully in VS, II, 329-31. 

Hoblitzelle, Harrison. “The War against War 
in the Nineteenth Century: A Study of 
the Western Backgrounds of Gandhian 
Thought.” DA, XX, 1016. 


Robert C. Slack,.ep. 


Traces indebtedness of Gandhi to Ruskin 
Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau, Carlyle and 
to theories of non-violence. 

Houghton, Walter. The Victorian Frame of 
Mind. .. . See VB 1958, 368. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in EHR, LXXIV, 135- 
37: 

Howarth, Herbert. The Irish Writers, 1880- 
1940. ... See VB 1958, 368. 
Rev. by René Fréchet in Etudes anglaises, 
XII, 338-44; by John Hewitt in MLR, 
LIV, 631; in OR, CCXCVII, 236; by G. 
S. Fraser in TC, CLXV, 524-27; in TLS, 
6 Feb., p. 72. 

Howes, Alan B. Yorick and the Critics... . 
See VB 1958, 368. 
Rev. in TLS, 16 Jan., p. 39. 

Inglis, Brian. “The Thunderer.” S, 10 July, 
PP. 23-24. 
Attempts to og the myth of Delane’s 
greatness as editor by contending that he 


prostituted The Times in following Palm- 
erston’s line. . 

Jones, Howard Mumford. “The Generation of 
1830.” HLB, XIII, 401-414. 
The generation of 1830, born in 1809— 


Poe, Holmes, Tennyson, Gladstone, Dar- 
win, FitzGerald, Lincoln—are character- 
ized as writers with a common style, a 
resonance which permits the individual to 
melt into the great and the lasting. Being 
thus in harmony with thcir age, they dem- 
onstrate a “style of responsibility,” a con- 
cern for tradition, “a concern that the pat- 
terns of English speech shall not die out 
with them.” This is a significant approach 
to an often-neglected aspect of writers.— 
R.E. F. 

Joseph, Bertram Leon. The Tragic Actor. 
London: Routledge and Paul. Pp. 415. 
Rev. by Arthur Colby Sprague in Theatre 
Notebook, XIV, 23-24; in TLS, 8 May, p. 
276. Tragic acting in England from Eliza- 
bethan to modern times. 

Keith, Sara. “Nineteenth-Century Anonyma: 
Some Identifications.” N & Q, ns. VI, 
210-12. 

Kelly, Doris Borrup. “The Decline of Rome 
in Nineteenth Century English Fiction.” 
DA, XX, 1767. 

Kenner, Hugh. Gnomon. . . . See VB 1958, 
368. 

Rev. in Stl, XLVIII, 106. 

Kermode, Frank. Romantic Image. . . . See 
VB 1958, 368. 

Rev. by Hazard Adams in The American 
Scholar, XXVIII, 226-28; by Hazard 
Adams in JAA, XVII, 529-30; by Robert 
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Louis Peters in MLQ, XX, 289. 

Kildahl, Phillip A. “British and American Re- 
actions to Layard’s Discoveries in Assyria 
(1845-1860).” DA, XX, 1749-50. 

Traces the emotional shock caused by the 
explorations and discoveries of the liter- 
ary prototypes of the Old Testament. 

Knox, Ronald Arbuthnott. Literary Distrac- 
tions. London: Sheed, 1958. Pp. 232. 
Rev. by Ashley Pettis in CWd, CLXXX- 
VIII, 517; by B. R. Redman in SR, 15 
Nov., 1958, p. 13; by Evelyn Waugh in 
S, 17 Oct., 1958, p. #3. Contains com- 
ments on Trollope and Stevenson. 

Krook, Dorothea. Three Traditions of Moral 
Thought. London: Cambridge Univ. Pr. 
Pp. 355. 

Rev. by Raymond Williams in NS, LVIII, 
588-90; in TLS, 18 Dec., p. 740. Con- 
tains comment on Mill, Arnold, Bradley. 

Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experi- 

ence. ... See VB 1958, 368. 
Rev. by Ben W. Fuson in CE, XX, 259- 
60; by William H. Rueckert in JEGP, 
LVIII, 518-20; by Phyllis Bartlett in Ex, 
XVII, Review 4; by Robert L. Peters in 
JAA, XVII, 530. 

Little, Tenison. “Young Ireland Poets.” CR, 
CXCVI, 115-18. 

Thomas Davis, John O’Hagan, and other 
poets and patriots of the 1840’s. 

Lyons, Edward. “The Fortnightly Review 
and France: Politics and Literature, 1865- 
1882.” DA, XX, 1017-18. 

McCall, Joseph Darryl, Jr. “Factors Affecting 
the Literary Canon.” DA, XIX, 1744. 
“The description of the process through 
which a book may go from the time it is 
published until the time it becomes a 
classic” is the purpose of this study 
which uses the careers of Tennyson and 
Arnold, among others from earlier and 
later periods, for illustration. 

McDonald, Hugh Dermot. Ideas of Revela- 
tion: An Historical Study A. D. 1700 to 
A. D. 1860. London: Macmillan. pp. xi + 
300. 

Mackerness, Eric David. The Heeded Voice: 
Studies in the Literary Status of the Angli- 
can Sermon, 1830-1900. London: Heffer. 
Pp. xvi + 158. 

McPherson, Robert G. Theory of Higher Ed- 
ucation in Nineteenth-Century England. 
Athens, Ga.: Univ. of Georgia Pr. Pp. 127. 

Marshall, James F. “Alfred de Vigny and 
William Charles Macready.” PMLA, 
LXXIV, 98-101. 

Concern over Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu. 
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Martin, Harold C. (ed.). Style in Prose Fic- 
tion. English Institute Essays 1958. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Pr. Pp. xi + 209. 
Includes an essay by G. Armour Craig on 
the style of Vanity Fair, and an essay by 
S. F. Johnson on Hardy and Burke’s idea 
of the sublime. 

Millhauser, Milton. Just before Darwin: Rob- 
ert Chambers and Vestiges. Middletown, 
Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Pr. Pp. lx + 246. 
Rev. by Bert James Loewenberg in The 
American Scholar, XXIX, 120-22; by 
Marston Bates in NYTBR, 16 Aug., p. 6; 
by Philip Appleman in VS, III, 115-25. 

Moir, Esther. “The Industrial Revolution: A 
Romantic View.” History Today, IX, 589- 


97. 

Miiller-Schwefe, Gerhard. “Fortschrittsglau- 
be und Dichtung im Victorianischen Eng- 
land.” Anglia, LXXVII, 145-72. 

In attempting to deal with the theme of 

rogress the Victorian poets were limited 
& the fact that they understood and 
treated it literally, not as a metaphor for 
a transcendant reality. 

Murch, Alma Elizabeth. The Development of 

the Detective Novel. London: Peter 
Owen, 1958. Pp. 272. 
Rev. unfavorably by Pierre Weil-Nordon 
in Etudes anglaises, XII, 176; by C. E. 
Kilpatrick in LJ, LXXXIII; briefly in 
NCF, XIII, 368; unfavorably by Anthony 
Boucher in NYTBR, 14 Dec., 1958, p. 20; 
favorably by Sergeant Cuff in SR, 17 Jan., 
p. 64; in TLS, 26 Sept., 1958, p. 542. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English 

Drama 1660-1900. Vol. V: Late Nine- 
teenth Century Drama, 1850-1900. Lon- 
don: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. vi + go1. 
(For Vol. VI, see I, Nicoll.) 
Rev. by M. M. Aneny in LJ, LXXXIV, 
3583-84; by William Angus in QQ, LXVI, 
501-03; by George Rowell in Theatre 
Notebook, XIV, 32-33; in TLS, 26 June, 
p. 380. A new edition, with supplemen- 
tary bibliographical notes and 75 pages of 
addenda to the Hand-List of Plays, 1850- 
1900. 

O'Sullivan, Vincent. Opinions. With an In- 

troduction by Alan Anderson. London: 
Unicorn Pr. Pp. 204. 
Rev. by Frank Kermode in S, 7 Aug., p. 
170; in TLS, 14 Aug., p. 473. A selection 
of O’Sullivan’s sketches and biographical 
reminiscences of Wilde, Moore, Rolfe, 
Gissing, Harris, and others. 

Pascal, Roy. “The Autobiographical Novel 
and the Autobiography.” EC, IX, 134- 
150. 


With three examples — Villette, Sons and 

Lovers, and A Portrait of the Artist as a 

Young Man Pascal suggests the “obvi- 

ous advantages of the novel-form over 
the straight autobiographical narrative.” 

Passmore, John Arthur. A Hundred Years of 
Philosophy. . . . See VB 1957, 400. 

Rev. by Willis Doney in Philosophical 
Rev., LXVIII, 256-60; by J. N. Findlay 
in Philosophy, XXXIV, 166-68. 

Peters, Robert L. “Toward an ‘Un-Definition’ 

of Decadent as Applied to British Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century.” JAA, 
XVIII, 258-64. 
An attack on Ryals (see VB 1958, 370), 
whose definition of “decadent” is, accord- 
ing to Peters, oversimplified and insuffi- 
ciently documented. 


Proctor, Mortimer R. The English University 
Novel... . See VB 1957, 400. 

Rev. by Arnold Kettle in MLR, LIV, 301. 

Pruvost, René. “Boccace en Angleterre.” 
Etudes anglaises, XII, 124-34. 

Pryme, Eileen E. “Zola’s Plays in England, 
1870-1900.” French Studies, XIII, 28-38. 

Rathburn, Robert C. and Steinmann, Martin, 
Jr. (eds.). From Jane Austen to Joseph 
Conrad: Essays Collected in Memory of 
James T. Hillhouse. Minneapolis: Univ. 
of Minnesota Pr., 1958. Pp. xii + 326. 
Rev. by Marvin Fisher in CE, XXI, 112; 
by Arthur Collins in NCF, XIV, 83-86; by 
John Stedmond in QQ, LXVI, 346-47; by 
Bruce McCullough in SAQ, LVIIL, 625- 
26; by Vincent Miller in Southwest Rev., 
XLIV, 184; in TLS, 14 Aug., p. 468. Es- 
says on: Austen, Brontés, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Butler, Conrad, Dickens, Eliot, Gaskell, 
Gissing, Hardy, Meredith, Reade, Thack- 
eray, Trollope. 

Richards, James Maude. The Functional Tra- 
dition in Early Industrial Buildings. Riki 
See VB 1958, 369. 

Rev. in TLS, 6 Feb., p. 68. 

Roach, J. P. C. “Victorian Universities and 
the National Intelligensia.” VS, III, 131- 
50. 

Roll-Hansen, Diderik. The Academy, 1869- 
1879. ... See VB 1958, 369. 

Rev. by Leslie A. Marchand in MLQ, XX 
101-02. 

Rosenberg, Edgar. “Jewish Stereotypes in 
English Fiction: 1795-1895.” DA, XIX, 
2617-18. 

Rowell, George. The Victorian Theatre. . . . 
See VB 1958, 370. 

Rev. By J. F. Amott in RES, n.s. X, 108. 
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Ryals, Clyde de L. “The Nineteenth-Century 

Cult of Inaction.” Tennessee Studies in 
Literature, IV, 51-60. 
Asserts that a commercial society’s em- 
phasis on practical values caused the art- 
ists to retreat into idealism and inaction. 
A striking article. — R. C. S. 

Rycenga, John Arthur. “Theories and Forms 
in English Biography, 1836-1899.” DA, 
XX, 2302-03. 

Scott, Wilson. “The Significance of ‘Hard 
Bodies’ in the History of Scientific 
Thought.” Isis, L, 199-210. 

“This paper deals with eighteenth- and 
nineteen -century scientific discussions 
on mechanical impact of ot bodies, a 
subject directly pos wen to assumptions in 
both the atomic theory and the nine- 
teenth-century law of conservation of en- 
ergy. 

Shattuck, Charles H. (ed.). Bulwer and Mac- 
ready: A Chronicle of the Early Victorian 
Theatre. . ... See VB 1958, 370. 

Rev. by George Rowell in JEGP, LVIII, 
311-13; by Curtis Dahl in MLN, LXXIV, 
649-51; by Phyllis Hartnoll in N ‘’ Q, n.s. 
VI, 462; by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. in OJS, XLV, 
447-48; by William Angus in QQ, LXVI, 
349-50; by R. C. Churc hill in S, 18 hg 
P. 915; by Merle M. Bevington in SAQ, 

VIII, 483-84; by St. Vincent Troubridge 
in Theatre oy XIII, 72-73; in TLS, 
20 Nov., p. 678; by Alan S. Downer in 
VS, Il, 344-46. 

Smidt, Kristian. “The Intellectual Quest of 
the Victorian Poets.” ESt, XL, go-102. 
The primary object of the quest was intel- 
lectual magenn but the Victorian 
chose verse rather than the laaon’s s 
systematic prose as a medium of expres- 
sion “because their intellectual dilemma 
was also an emotional one.’ 

Solomon, Eric. “Prophetic War Novels.” N ¢ 
Q, n.s. VI, 36-37. 

Late 1gth-century propaganda novels to 
persuade the English people to avoid the 
complacent belief that all wars are ended. 

Souffrin, Eileen. ““Gringoire’ en Angleterre a 

l Epoque Victorienne.” Revue de Littéra- 
ture Comparée, XXXIII, 26-39. 
History of French “seasons” at the Gaiety 
Theater in London, particularly the great- 
est hit, the historical play by Banville, 
Gringoire. 

Stang, Richard. The Theory of the Novel in 

England, 1850-1870. New York: Colum- 

bia Univ. Pr. Pp. xii + 251 (See VB 1958, 

370). 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, LVIII, 851- 
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52; by Bernard Bergonzi in TC, CLXVI, 
513-16; in TLS, 20 Nov., p. 678. 

Sutherland, James. English Satire. . .. See VB 
1958, 370. 

Rev. by Helmut Papajewski in Anglia, 
LXXVII, 78-79; by Norman Knox in SAQ, 
LVIII, 138-39. 

Thistlethwaite, Frank. The Anglo-American 

Connection in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Pr., 1958. Pp. 222. 
Rev. by Ruth Miller Elson in The Missis- 
sippi Valley Hist. Rev., XLVI, 307-08; in 
TLS, 1 May, p. 258; by Michael Kraus in 
VS, Il, 337-40. 

Tillyard, E. M. W. The Epic Strain in the 
English Novel... . See VB 1958, 370. 
Rev. by A. J. Farmer in Etudes anglaises, 
XII, 82; briefly in NCF, XIII, 367; by 
Richard Ries in TC, CLXV, 299-301. 

The Times. “Enough of Blood.” TLS, 4 Dec., 
suppl. pp. i-ii. 

On early sensational serials for young peo- 
ple, fore-runners of children’s magazines. 

The Times. “Seriously . . .” TLS, 23 Jan., p. 

47. 
A “leading article” on VNL and Victorian 
scholarship, noting the need of informa- 
tion as to whereabouts of letters, MSS., 
etc. 


Tindall, William York. The Literary Symbol. 
... See VB 1956, 248. 

Rev. by F. L. McCurdy in QJS, XLV, 338. 

Underwood, V. P. Verlaine et l’'Angleterre. 
... See VB 1957, 401. 

Rev. in TLS, 2 Jan., pp. 1-2. 

Walsh, William Henry. The Use of Imagina- 
tion: Educational Thought and the Lit- 
erary Mind. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Pp. 252. 

Rev. by Raymond Williams in NS, LVII, 


410; in TLS, 10 Apr., hg 9 Contains 
material on Arnold, Hopkins, Lewis. 

Warburg, Jeremy (ed.). The Industrial 
Muse: The Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
lish Poetry. . .. See VB 1958, 371. 
Rev. by Helmut Papajewski in Anglia, 
LXXVII, 249-50; by P. A. Larkin in MLR, 
LIV, 300. 


Weinstein, Leo. The Metamorphoses of Don 
Juan. Stanford Studies in Languages and 
Literature, XVIII. Stanford: Stanford 
Univ. Pr. Pp. 223. 


Rev. briefly by Burton A. Robie in LJ, 
LXXXIV, 2187. 


Willey, Basil. More Nineteenth Century Stud- 
ies... . See VB 1958, 371. 
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Rev. by William D. Templeman in Per- 
sonalist, XL, 95-96. 

Williams, Raymond. Culture and Society, 
1780-1950. .. . See VB 1958, 371. 

Rev. by John Clive in AHR, LXIV, 934- 
35; by Edward F. Jost in America, Cl 
676-77; by J. J. Hecht in Am. Sociological 
Rev., XXIV, 746; by Arthur Lerner in BA, 
XXXIII, 471-72; by Walter E. Houghton 
in Canadian Hist. Rev., XL, 147; by 
Richard Hoggart in EC, IX, 171-79 (see 
also rejoinders in EC, IX, by Ian Gregor. 
425-30 by Malcolm Pittock, 430-32; an 
reply by Raymond Williams, 432-37); by 
Harold Rosenberg in N, 7 Feb., pp. 121- 
22; by Irving Howe in NewR, 2 Feb., pp. 
17-19, and g Feb., pp. 23-24; by Ri 

Ries in TC, CLXV, 182-84. 

Wimsatt, William K. and Brooks, Cleanth. 

Literary Criticism: A Short History. . . . 
See VB 1958, 371. 
Rev. by Hazard Adams in The American 
Scholar, XXVIII, 226-32; by P. LeBrun in 
EC, IX, 323-33; by Frederick J. Hoffman 
in WR, XXIII, 187-92. 

Woolf, Virginia. Granite and Rainbow: Es- 
says. London: Hogarth Pr., 1958. Pp. 239. 
Rev. by Leo Lerman in The American 
Scholar, XXVIII, 246. Includes material 
on Dickens, Eliot, Stevenson. 

Wright, Herbert G. Boccaccio in England. 
... See VB 1958, 371. 

a by James Kinsley in RES, n.s. X, 78- 


Zabel, Morton D. Craft and Character in 
Modern Fiction. . . . See VB 1958, 371. 
Rev. by Hazard Adams in The American 
Scholar, XXVIII, 238; by P. A. W. Col- 
lins in Dickensian, LV, 34-35; by J. Loi- 
seau in Etudes anglaises, XII, 82-83. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW (see also II, Apple- 
man; III, Belvin, Buckley, Foster, Krook, 
McCall, Ryals, Smidt, Walsh, Williams; 
HOUSMAN: Walde). 

Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold’s Reading- 
Lists in Three Early Diaries.” VS, II, 254- 
66. 

Baum, Paull Franklin. Ten Studies in the 
Poetry of Matthew Arnold. . . . See-VB 
1958, 372. 

Rev. by A. Dwight Culler in JEGP, 
LVIII, 142-43. 

Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold and His 

Contemporaries: A Check List of Unpub- 


lished and Published Letters.” SP, LVI, 
647-53. 

Supplements Motter’s list: SP, XXXI 
(1934), 600-05. 

Brooks, Roger L. “A Matthew Arnold Letter 
to James Russell Lowell: The Reason for 
the American Lecture Tour.” AL, XXXI, 
336-37. 

Arnold undertook the tour to pay his son’s 
debts. 

Buckler, William E. Matthew Arnold’s Books: 

Toward A Publishing Diary. . . . See VB 
1958, 372. 
Rev. by A. Dwight Culler in JEGP, LVIII, 
140-42; by Kenneth Allott in MLR, LIV, 
267-68; by Fraser Neiman in MP, LVI, 
215-16. 

Curgenven, J. P. ““The Scholar Gipsy’: A 
Study of the Growth, Meaning, and Inte- 
gration of a Poem.” Litera, II, 41-58; III, 
1-13. 

Curgenven, J. P. “ “Thyrsis,’” Litera, IV, 27- 
39; V, 7-16. 

Delasanta, Rodney. “Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach.’” 
Ex, XVIII, Item 7. 

Gottfried, Leon Albert. “Matthew Arnold and 

the Romantics.” DA, XIX, 2600. 
Arnold as influenced by the Romantics 
and serving as a bridge between his and 
later generations through his interpreta- 
tion of the Romantics. 

Guthrie, William Bell. “Matthew Arold’s 
Diaries; the Unpublished Items: A Tran- 
scription and Commentary.” DA, XX, 
1541. 

Transcription of the forty-four diaries Ar- 
nold kept from 1852 through 1888. Notes 
relate the entries to his letters and works. 
Besides personal, financial, and literary 
subjects, Arnold noted observations and 
problems in the pursuit of his educational 
duties. This study supplements all other 
studies of Arnold. “Access to the full diary 
entries, here first transcribed, would seem 
to be essential to any future biographer 
of Arnold or to any student of Arnold’s life 
in relation to his works.” This study of 
2313 pages is of vast importance, and it is 
ready it will be published soon.—R. E. F. 

Jamison, William A. Arnold and the Roman- 
tics... . See VB 1958, 372. 

Rev. by William E. Buckler in MLN, 
LXXIV, 77-79; by G. D. Klingopoulos in 
MLR, LIV, 105; by A. Dwight Culler in 
JEGP, LVIII, 144. 

Lowe, Robert Liddell. “A Further Note on 
Arnold in America.” AL, XXX, 530-33. 
Vigorous defense of his earlier conjecture 
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that A. undertook an American lecture 
tour to pay his son’s debts. 

Montague, Gene. “Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’ 
and “The Scholar Gipsy.’” Ex, XVIII, 
Item 15. 

Parallel structure in the two poems. 

Mordell, Albert (ed.). Literary Reviews and 

Essays by Henry James. New York: 
Twayne, 1957. Pp. 400. 
Rev. with comments on affinities between 
Arnold and James by Marius Bewley in 
S, 24 July, pp. 114-15. The book includes 
James's essay on Arnold (1884). 


Neiman, Fraser. “Matthew Arnold’s Review 
of the Lettres et opuscules inédits by Jo- 
seph de Maistre.” MLN, LXXIV, 492-94. 
Evidence for Arnold’s authorship of a 
substantial article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 1879. 

Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. Concordance to 
the Poems of Matthew Arnold. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Pr. Pp. xxi + 965. 

Raleigh, John Henry. Matthew Arnold and 
American Culture. ... See VB 1958, 372. 
Rev. by Lynn Altenbernd in MLR, LIII, 
575-77: 

Robbins, William. The Ethical Idealism of 

Matthew Arnold: A Study of the Nature 
and Sources of His Moral Ideas. London: 
Heinemann. Pp. xi + 258. 
Rev. by John Holloway in Listener, 26 
Nov., pp. 944-45; by Raymond Williams 
in NS, LVIII, 588-90; by R. C. Churchill 
in S, 13 Nov., p. 679. 

Stevenson, Lionel. “Matthew Arnold’s Poetry: 

A Modern Appraisal.” Tennessee Studies 
in Literature, IV, 31-41. 
In his poetry, Arnold “brings our own 
anxieties into the open and 
refrains from offering any easy panaceas 
or confident solutions.” 

Super, R. H. “Arnold’s Notebooks and Arnold 
Bibliography.” MP, LVI, 268-69. 
Supplements Fraser Neiman’s “Some 
Newly Attributed Contributions of Mat- 
thew Arold to the Pall Mall Gazette” 
(see VB 1957, 403). 

Tillotson, Kathleen. “Matthew Arnold and 
Carlyle.” .. . See VB 1957, 403. 

_ by J. P. Curgenven in RES, n.s.X, 
1 


Waller, John O. “The Arnolds and Particular 
Truth.” N & Q, ns. VI, 163-64. 

Westlake, Neda. “Matthew Arnold at the 
University.” The Library Chronicle 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania), XXV, 43-44. 

Whitridge, Arnold. “The Gaiety of Matthew 
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Amold.” The Library Chronicle (Univ. 

of Pennsylvania), XXV, 45-49. 

Wilkins, Charles T. “The English Reputation 
of Matthew Arnold, 1840-1877.” DA, XX, 
Arnold. relied al recepti 

old relied upon critic ion to 
decide his pet publishing essays and 

ks, often answering the criticism with 
another essay or preface. 

Zigerell, James. “MacLeish’s ‘ “Dover Beach” 
— A Note to That Poem.’” Ex, XVII, Item 
38. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS (see also CLOUGH: 
Gollin). 

Smith, Leslie. “The Doctor’s Dictionary.” 
Classical Jour., LIV, 352-54. 

Thomas Amold’s “services to the Clas- 
sics. 

BAGEHOT (see also TENNYSON: Tener). 

Buchan, Alastair. The Spare Chancellor: 
The Life of Walter Bagehot. London: 
Chatto and Windus. Pp. 287. 
Rev. in Economic Jour., LXIX, 850; by 
R. H. S. Crossman in NS, LVIII, 548-49; 
by James Joll in S, 6 Nov., pp. 636-37; in 
TLS, 16 Oct., p. 594. 

St. John-Stevas, Norman. Walter Bagehot: A 

Study of His Life and Thought together 
with a Selection from His Political Writ- 
ings. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Pr. Pp. 
xvi + 485. 
Rev. by Jacques Barzun in AHR, LXV, 
110; favorably in APSR, LIII, 1145; by 
Thomas I. Cook in APSS, CCCXXVI, 
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THE LETTERS OF This is the first full collection of the corre- 
spondence of Herman Melville. It reveals his 


broad range of interests over a period of sev- 

HERMAN enty years. There are some excellent letters 
to such men as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Evert 

M ELV ILLE Duyckinck, and Richard Dana. All the letters 
are interesting as Melville documents, and 

: some have come to be regarded as classics. 
Edited by “So when you see or hear of my ruthless 
democracy on all sides, you may possibly feel 

Merrell R. Davis a touch of a shrink, or something of that sort. 
It is but nature to be shy of a mortal who 

and boldly declares that a thief in jail is as honor- 
William H. Gilman able a personage as Gen. George Washington. 
This is ludicrous. But Truth is the silliest 
thing under the sun. Try to get a living by 


the Truth—and go to the Soup Societies. 
Heavens! ...” 


Al from a letter to NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$6.50 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, A RADICAL VICTORIAN 
R. K. Webb 


A biography of Harriet Martineau (1802-76), a dedicated reformer of 
Victorian times. A woman of many enthusiasms, Miss Martineau first 
became famous in 1832 with a series of tales popularizing the sciences of 
political economy. After visiting America in 1834-36, she wrote two highly 
controversial books about the social life of this country. She also wrote a 
few novels and a history of England. In telling the story of her life, the 
author answers two questions: what forces in the early nineteenth century 
formed and were reflected in this woman, and what can a study of her 
amazingly consistent attitudes tell us about Early Victorian society. 
$5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York27 
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New Light | on the Victorian Era 


THE AGE 
OF IMPROVEMENT 
By ASA BRIGGS 


“Indispensable to all who pro- 
fess an interest in the Victorian 
age... A fair balance between 
narrative and analysis and the 
two are never allowed to go far 
apart but are constantly add- 
ing content and meaning to 
each other...an admirably con- 
ceived, rigorously thought-out 
study ... refreshingly free from 
the familiar clichés.” —A meri- 
can Historical Review $8.75 


CHARLES DICKENS: 
A Critical Introduction 
By K. J. FIELDING 


“For the person who wishes to 
receive a short, compact picture 
of Charles Dickens’ life and 
work this little book is ideal .. . 
The analyses of his many novels 
are superior; the revelations 
concerning his life as gleaned 
from recently discovered let- 
ters are interesting and some-. 
times amazing.”—The English 
Journal $3.50 


ELECTIONS AND 
PARTY MANAGEMENT 
By H. J. HANHAM 


A detailed study of elections 
and party management in Eng- 
land between Disraeli’s first 
premiership in 1868 and his 
death in 1881. It contrasts the 
old political world of the coun- 
ties and small towns and the 
new world of the big indus- 
trial towns with their masses of 
working-class electors. $12.00 


At all bookstores 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., INC. 
119 Wast 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY BRITAIN 
By ANTHONY C. WOOD 


An introduction to Great Bri- 
tain from 1815-1914, during a 
period of momentous transition 
... It strikes a balance between 
the many remarkable personali- 
ties in which the period is so 
rich and the social and political 
background against which they 
played their various 
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Essays, Letters, and Reviews 
by Matthew Arnold 


Edited by Fraser Neiman. This volume presents articles—out of print or published pseu- 
donymously or anonymously—that have become hard to obtain even for scholars. Product 
of a great critical intelligence, they show Arnold in an informal, intimate mood, unfamiliar 
~ to readers of his magisterial formal essays. An important contribution to Arnold scholarship. 
4 linecuts. $9.00 


The Early Lectures of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Edited by Stephen E. Whicher and Robert E. Spiller. No adequate conception of Emerson’s 
thought in the 1830's is possible without access to the unpublished lectures he delivered in 
these years. During this period Emerson turned from religious to secular subjects for his 
Lyceum audience, and the pattern of his characteristic essay form took shape. This, the 
first of a projected three-volume work, contains much fresh and thought-provoking a 

12.50 
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THE REAL 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
AND OTHER CRITICAL ESSAYS 


BY FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Newly identified and edited by Terence L. Connolly, Curator 
of the Thompson Collection at Boston College. 


“The essays contained in this volume show a Thompson of whom most 
of us are ignorant. The style is free and unaffected. The archaisms and 
mannered grammatical manipulations are mercifully absent. The judg- 
ments are shrewd, generous and clearly expressed. Reading these pieces 
we forget the Thompson of the doss-house and the golden-hearted prosti- 
tute . . . and find ourselves in the pleasant company of a man with a 
clear brain and an infectious enthusiasm which is communicated free from 
any tangle of decorative knots.””—THe Times Literary SUPPLEMENT 
@ “This... volume ... deals with such figures as Stevenson, Patmore, 
Henley, Walter Savage Landor, the early Yeats, etc. . . . interesting and 
perceptive . . .”—Vircinia Kirkus Lirprary SERVICE 


Published by UNIVERSITY PUBLISHERS for Boston College $10.50 
University Publishers Inc., 59 East 54th Street, New York 22 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


The Oxford History of English Art 
Volume X: English Art, 1800-1870 


By T. S. R. BOASE. This volume deals with the period covering the early 
and middle years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Turner and Constable, and such 
sculptors as Chantrey and Westmacott are discussed in some detail. The 
applied arts are examined in connection with the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
97 half-tone plates; 12 text figures. $11.50 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 


Edited by K. J. FIELDING. A new and definitive collection of the speeches of 
Charles Dickens, containing introductory accounts of the 115 occasions upon 
which Dickens spoke, by far the most complete edition that has yet appeared. 
As far as possible, the editor has let Dickens speak for himself so that the 
reader can see him as he appeared to his contemporaries, the most popular 
spokesman of Mid-Victorian England. $8.00 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1874-1889 


Selected and edited by JOAN EVANS and JOHN HOWARD WHITEHOUSE. 
The third and final volume of Ruskin’s diaries which cover the greater part 
of his life and are full of the acute observations that made him one of the 
great Victorian word painters. The first two volumes are still available and 
each at the same price as this volume. 8 half-tones. $11.20 


Studies in the 
Industrial Revolution and After 


Edited by L. S. PRESSNELL. These essays—in honor of T. S. Ashton— 
whose best-known book is The Industrial Revolution—were written by eco- 
nomic historians on connected themes which reflect the interests of Professor 


Ashton (Athlone Press.) , $6.75 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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1859: Entering an Age of Crisis 


PHILIP APPLEMAN 
edited by WILLIAM A. MADDEN 
MICHAEL WOLFF 


with an introduction by Howard Mumford Jones 


“A book of first-class importance . . . One of the strik- 
ing things about this book is not only the sustained quality 
of the articles but the integration of English and American 
scholarship.” —Times Literary Supplement 


“This really admirable collection of essays . . . is no 
pious memorial, has no trace of the Festschrift spirit, is not 
a catchall for odd pieces from the bottom of lecturers’ 
barrels; and it does, positively, hang together as a kind of 
introduction to the sympathetic study of the social and 
intellectual history of the Victorian Age in Great Britain.” 


—CRANE BRINTON in the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review 


320 pages illustrated $6.75 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
Aspects of His Life and Art 
by BRADFORD A. BOOTH $6.00 


WALTER BAGEHOT 
A Study of His Life and Thought Together with a 
Selection from his Political Writings 
by NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS $7.50 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS «¢ Bloomington, Indiana 
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COMMENTS AND.| 


THE CONFERENCE ON BRITISH STUDIES will 
award its first triennial prize of $300 in No- 
vember 1960 for the best book published 
between 1 January 1957, and 31 December 
1959, by an American or Canadian scholar. 
It must be the author’s first book and its sub- 
ject must lie within the field of English or 
Commonwealth history. Inquiries and recom- 
mendations should be addressed to Louis 
Wright (Folger Library); Helen Taft Man- 
ning and Samuel E. Thorne complete the 
panel of judges. 


COINCENCE: The question of the excellence 
of the portrait of the Duchess of Ferrara, 
dealt with in this issue of VS by B. N. Pipes, 
Jr., has also been raised by Stanton Millet in 
the Spring, 1960, Victorian Newsletter, in his 
article “Art and Reality in ‘My Last Duch- 
ess,” pp. 25-27. Mr. Millet — who is also 
sure that the painting is a fresco (p. 25) — 
contents himself with pointing out the two 
irreconcilable “hypotheses” which are sug- 
gested by the evidence of the poem: one, that 
the portrait is merely a “typical court paint- 
ing”; the other, that Fra Pandolph “caught 
the Duchess’ true ‘depth and passion’” (p. 
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26). Mr. Pipes, on the other hand, is con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the work is a mas- 
terpiece, and defends not only the portrait, 


but its subject as well. 


REQUESTS FOR AID: A comprehensive bibli- 
ography of works by and about George Eliot 
is being prepared by Miss J. Friedmann and 
W. J. Harvey of the University College of 
North Staffordshire, Keele, England. Scholars 
from France, Germany and the United States 
are co-operating in the project which will 
probably take several years to complete. The 
Editors will be pleased to hear from anyone 
who has information which may be useful. 
Most of the important periodicals have al- 
ready been covered but there is, for example, 
a good deal of evidence that George Eliot’s 
work was reviewed locally throughout Ameri- 
ca, in newspapers and lesser-known journals. 
The Editors are also interested in identifying 
the authors of anonymous articles and re- 
views. Anything reasonably esoteric will, 
therefore, be welcomed; near-completeness 
will only be achieved at the expense of a good 
deal of duplication. 


ONCE MoRE: John Hagan (English, Wellesley 
College) and Albert J. Fyfe (English, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College) write: “After 


| 


conducting a preliminary survey of existing 
resources, we have decided to prepare an 
annotated edition of all the writings of John 
Stuart Mill (exclusive of personal corre- 
spondence) which have never been collected 
and published in book form. We would there- 
fore greatly appreciate hearing from anyone 
_ who can help us (a) identify any of Mill’s 
published works not listed in existing bibliog- 
raphies; (b) discover the whereabouts of any 
extant MSS of Mill’s works, published and 
unpublished alike; and (c) locate obscure re- 
prints of articles, speeches, official reports, 
and the like, which may have been issued un- 
der Mill’s supervision. We are especially 
anxious to hear from persons who now own 
or know the whereabouts of any of the Mill 
papers (or copies of such) which were for- 
merly in the possession of the late Professor 
Harold J. Laski.” 


AND YET AGAIN: Donna Gerstenberger (Eng- 
lish, Colorado) writes: “Dr. Sarah Young- 
blood (University of Minnesota) and I are 
preparing a Yeats Handbook, and we would 
appreciate a request in the ‘Comments and 
Queries’ section of Victorian Studies asking 
for any Yeats biographical information, notice 
of unpublished papers, or information which 
your readers may have about performances, 
professional or amateur, of the plays.” 


NEW ARRIVALS: The English Department at 
Rice Institute announces a new quarterly, 
Studies in English Literature: 1500-1900. Of 
special interest to Victorians is the autumn is- 
sue, which will be devoted every year to his- 
torical and critical studies of the Romantic 
and Victorian periods. The editor is Carroll 
Camden, the first issue will be January 1961, 
and the subscription price is $3.00 (or one 
guinea) per year. 

Also soon to appear is History and Theory, 
dealing with historiography and the philoso- 
phy of history; inquiries may be sent to 
George H. Nadel (History, Harvard). 

Out in January 1960 was the first issue of 
A Review of English Literature, edited by A. 
Norman Jeffares (Leeds). The October issue 
(I, 4) will feature articles on Macaulay, 
Dickens, and Trollope. Subscriptions ($3.00 
per year) from REL, 59 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Technology and Culture, sponsored by the 
new Society for the History of Technology, 
has just begun issuing from the Wayne State 
University Press. “The first scholarly journal 
specifically devoted to the study of technology 
and society,” it commences with the support 
of an impressive editorial board and list of 
contributors. Editor-in-Chief, Melvin Kranz- 
berg; price, $7.00 per year from the W.S.U.P. 


CROSS CURRENTS, an interdisciplinary quar- 
terly journal now in its ninth year, publishes 
from time to time articles dealing with Vic- 
torian culture. Most of these are translated 
from foreign journals not readily available 
to many VS readers. Subscriptions are $1.00 
an issue or $3.50 for the volume and should 
be sent to 3805 Dovedale Court, Randalls- 
town, Md. 


REPORT FROM WALTER E. HOUGHTON, general 
editor of The Wellesley Index to Victorian 
Periodicals: The editors of the Index have 
received a number of letters asking why they 
begin the search for the authors of anonymous 
and pseudonymous articles at 1824, and 
sometimes adding the further query, “Why 
don’t you start in 1800, or at least in 1802 
with the Edinburgh?” Since we wanted to 
cover Victorian history in all fields, we had to 
go back to the later 20’s when Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Mill, Maurice, etc., were first publish- 
ing and the reform agitation was getting un- 
der way. 1825, then, would be about the right 
date. But that was immediately pushed back 
a year because it seemed silly not to incorpo- 
rate Volume I of the Westminster Review. 
The main reason for not including the 
early period —that is, for not making an 
author index to Nineteenth Century periodi- 
cals — is the simple fact that to do 1824-1900 
in some fifty monthlies and quarterlies is a 
tremendous undertaking. Even after we have 
the author’s name, the biographical research 
required to determine which Ferguson, for 
example, or even which John Ferguson, is the 
man referred to in this letter or that pub- 
lisher’s list, is itself a sizable job, let alone the 
initial research to get the name to begin with. 


’ To add to the difficulty, some. forty or fifty 


percent of the 3,500 contributors we already 
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have on cards are not in either the DNB or 
the CBEL. We have more than enough to do 
as it is!) As a matter of fact, the authorship 
before 1824 in two of the “big three” has been 
determined by Hill Shine and Helen C. Shine, 
The Quarterly Review under Gifford: Iden- 
tification of Contributors, 1809-1824, and by 
A. L. Strout, A Bibliography of ‘Articles in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 1817-1325. That 
leaves only the Edinburgh, for which a good 
deal of scattered information is available. The 
Wellesley Index, therefore, has decided to 
bring this together, with whatever else can 
be found, and “do” the early Edinburgh as a 
supplement to the Victorian volume, unless a 
project parallel to ours for the whole period 
from 1800 to 1832 should be inaugurated. 

:The work this winter has concentrated on 
the British Critic and the Dublin Review. In 
the former, seven articles by J. H. Newman, 
not generally known to be his, have been 
listed in the TLS for 15 April 1960, and most 
of the contributors from 1838-1843, found on 
a MS list of Newman’s at the Oratory at Birm- 
ingham, will be identified in a forthcoming 
article by Esther Rhoads Houghton. (In both 
cases, the discoveries were made by the edi- 

‘tors; we do not publish information that is 
sent to us.) By putting together various 
printed lists, we have now run down the 
authors of about eighty percent of the articles 
in the Dublin. 

Again we remind Victorian Scholars that 
(i) our files are at their service, and (ii) we 
beg, plead, cry for help from specialists who 
have lists of periodical writings by men they 
are investigating, or know the whereabouts of 
marked files or collections of letters written 
by editors and major contributors. 

We wish to express our gratitude for 
valuable assistance to Josef Altholz of Minne- 
sota, Mrs. Phyllis Bartlett of Queens, Mrs. 
Sara Carruth of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, John Harvey, now at Reed, F. H. Hig- 
ginson of Kansas State College, Milton Mill- 
hauser of Bridgeport, Fraser Neiman of Wil- 
liam and Mary, George Nesbitt of Hamilton, 
M. C. Pottinger of the Scotish Central Li- 
brary, E. F. D. Roberts of the National Li- 
brary of Scotland, James Sambrook of St. 
David’s (Cardiganshire), Richard Stang of 
Carleton, A. L. Strout of Texas Tech., Robert 
Tener, now in London, Tom Truss of Missis- 
sippi, and Elisabeth Wallace of Toronto. 
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Please address communications to The 
Wellesley Index, Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


CON'TINUING A DiscussIoN in VS II, 4, Canon 
Gill writes, “Mr. Mather asks if the evidence 
to support the charge that factory owners 
seduced their operatives is such as would be 
accepted in a court of law. Si .ce when has it 
been necessary to provide such evidence 
when discussing such issues? The charge was 
made at the time. It was widely accepted by 
people who lived in factory areas, including 
the parsons. If the Factory Commission’s re- 
port says nothing about it, it could be be- 
cause that Commission did not regard the 
subject as one within their terms of refer- 
ence. Or it may be because the Commission 
worked on the basis—in that matter, at 
least — of ‘least said, soonest mended.’ I sub- 
mit that if the charge is to be disproved it is 
up to the apologists for the manufacturers to 
provide new evidence. After all, other things 
proved against the manufacturers reveal 
them as having no respect for their work- 
people. 

“Secondly, the occasions when destitution 
was not relieved were not, usually, because 
of the incompetence of the officials. They 
were the outcome of the policy of the Poor 
Law Commissioners in some cases. As Mr. 
Mather is a whale on evidence in courts of 
law, I commend to him the account of the 
proceedings of the Brentford magistrates in 
The Times of 16 January: 1836. The official 
warned by the magistrates was acting on the 
Commissioners’ instructions. 

“Thirdly, I do not think that Mr. Mather’s 
figures about the representation of the gen- 
try in the House of Commons dispose of the 
argument that the Reform Parliament was 
unduly influenced by manufacturers and their 
friends. Some of the gentry — like Morpeth 
— paid great heed to the manufacturers be- 
cause they had practical experience. They 
also had an interest which they did not de- 
clare. 

“Fourthly, Mr. Mather now says that 
Nassau Senior was a semi-Malthusian at 
most. That is an admission he did not make 
in the review which I criticized. It was this 
semi-Malthusianism that shaped his admin- 
istration of the Poor Law. Chadwick's di- 


rectives — whatever his beliefs — were con- 
sistent with them. 

“I hope I have as much respect for fac- 
tual accuracy as Mr. Mather has. Mr. Mather 
himself is guilty of being selective in his facts. 
The manufacturers, on the whole, condemn 
themselves by what they said and wrote and 
what their apologists wrote. It is useless for 
Mr. Mather to defend them by talking about 
‘historical circumstances which conditioned 
the thinking’ of the manufacturers as a class. 
The best of them, who supported the factory 
movement and opposed the new Poor Law, 
lived in the same historical circumstances. I 
was brought up to think as Mr. Mather does. 
My evidence is ‘hearsay.’ Has he talked to 
eyewitnesses? 

“Incidentally, Mr. Mather makes much 
of the Radicals’ opposition to the landed in- 
terests. They were also opposed to the man- 
ufacturers.” 


LOUIS ALLEN (Durham) writes, “I wonder 
if you will permit me to make a rather belated 
contribution to the discussion which has arisen 
over the report from Wiseman to Morini 
which was printed in your Vol. II, No. 2, 
and commented on in Vol. II, No. 4. It seems 


to me that too great a claim was made for~ 


this document, in the sense that although it 
is interesting to find MS evidence of Roman 
interest in the Oxford Movement in January 
1839, it would be misleading to suggest that 
it ‘shaped the attitude of the Vatican to- 
wards the Oxford Movement’ or that it was 
a major source of Rome’s information on what 
had been happening in the Church of Eng- 
land since 1833. 

“Perhaps I could mention one or two other 
sources, some. certain, others probable, which 
will indicate that Wiseman was merely one 
informant, and that the picture presented 
was more varied than his report might sug- 
gest. There were roughly six ways by which 
Rome had news of the Tractarians, the first of 
which would be based on fragments of gos- 
sip. There were a number of English resi- 
dents in Rome who kept in touch with what 
was going on in England by correspondence 
and visitors. I am not referring to diplomats, 
but to people like Sir Harry Trelawney, a 
former Anglican who was late in life ordained 
a Catholic priest, and whose family connec- 


tions would give him scraps of news about 
English Church affairs. 

“There were also numerous visitors, many 
of whom moved in Roman society, and some 
of whom certainly visited the Venerable Eng- 
lish College as a matter of courtesy. The well- 
known visit of Newman and Froude was by 
no means exceptional: Richard Chevenix 
Trench, later Anglican Archbishop of Dublin, 
and author of On the Study of Words, visited 
the Venerabile in 1835 and met Wiseman’s 
nephew Charles MacCarthy, that curious fig- 
ure who later turned Protestant and became 
Governor of Ceylon. Richard Monckton 
Milnes, later Lord Houghton, the anonymous 
author of One Tract More By a Layman, 
spent much time in Rome. Gladstone was 
in Italy in 1832 and 1838, on the latter 
occasion much helped by introductions from 
Rio, the friend of Montalembert and Lacord- 
aire. All three of these visitors, Trench, Mil- 
nes, and Gladstone, were intensely interested 
in the most recent developments of Angli- 
canism, and it is likely the subject cropped 
up in conversation when they were in Rome. 

“Again, Wiseman was not the only Eng- 
lish Catholic Bishop reporting to Rome on 
Anglican trends. Bishop Baines of the West- 
ern District knew of them, and was deeply | 
suspicious of them and of the welcome he 
felt Wiseman was overconfidently reserving 
for them in the Church of Rome. There are 
many unpublished letters of his in the ar- 
chives of the Venerable English College 
which might throw light on this period. 

“Bishop Baggs, Wiseman’s successor as 
Rector of that College, was quite well read 
in current Anglican theology, and lectured 
twice, in 1842 and 1843, on this topic to the 
Accademia di Religione Cattolica, to an audi- 
ence which was bound to include important 
ecclesiastics. This is later, of course, than the 
report to Morini; but in one of his lectures 
Baggs reminds his audience that they had 
heard Wiseman lecture to them on the same 
subject in 1837, i.e., two years before he 
wrote that report. 

“These lectures appeared later in the An- 
nali delle scienze religiose, an Italian period- 
ical which also printed articles on Anglican- 
ism by Fr. de Luca, which were later circu- 
lated in France in the columns of the Annales 
de philosophie chrétienne. Through the 
French press, an enormous amount of infor- 
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mation on the Tractarians was available to 
the Roman authorities. Not the English press, 
of course, since, as Newman learned to his 
cost some years later, it was too much to ex- 
pect the Roman Curia to learn English and 
read theology in English; but the French 
press, particularly the Catholic press, was 
read in Rome, and it contained ample ac- 
counts of the chief figures and writings of 
the Oxford Movement. In the course of my 
researches into the relations between French 
Catholics and the Oxford Movement, I have 
come across very full articles in L’Ami de 
la religion, La Gazette de France, Le Cor- 
respondant and L’Univers. The latter was the 
most constant and also the most complete 
source of information, some derived from 
the Dublin Review and the Tablet, some 
from Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and some from 
its own correspondent Jules Gondon who 
visited England in 1839 and 1842, and whose 
articles covered the Oxford Movement, the 
English Catholic Revival, and the Irish lib- 
eration movement under Daniel O’Connell. 
He is the author of what must be the first 
biography of Newman in any language, the 
Notice biographique du R. P. Newman, 
which appeared in 1853. 

“Nuncios in various European countries 
would occasionally come across Anglican 
visitors and discuss the Church of England 
with them. This is certainly true of Mgr. 
Pecci (later Leo XIII) in Belgium in the 
1840's, as Ambrose Lisle Phillipps records in 
his travel diary (Life and Letters of Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle [1900], I, 119). 

“I might add one further possible source 
on which I have no direct information. The 
Rosminians came to England, at first on the 
invitation of Sir Harry Trelawney and later 
under the patronage of Bishop Baines at 
Prior Park. It is at least likely that they, par- 
ticularly Fr. Luigi Gentili, sent back reports 
to their mother house in Italy, and mentioned 
any trends towards Catholicism they ob- 
served in the English Protestant communi- 
ties in which they chose to work. 

“Admittedly, because of his position as 
Rector of the English College and because 
of his optimistic view of Anglican tendencies, 
Wiseman may have been a source of informa- 
tion prior to many of those I have mentioned. 
But if we bear in mind his own lecture of 
1837, and the controversy between Newman 
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and the abbé Jager in the columns of the 
Univers as early as 1834, it is clear that Wise- 
man’s report to Morini can hardly be con- 
sidered as Rome’s first information on the 
Oxford Movement. 

“It is interesting, incidentally, that the 
cataloguers of the Vatican Library have made 
a mistake in one of their cross-references to 
this report. One of its sections, ‘Estratto di 
lettera del Sig. Phillipps,’ refers to Ambrose 
Lisle Phillipps, as Professor Dougherty real- 
ized; but the cataloguer has indexed it under 
the name of the Victorian bibliophile, Thomas 
Phillips, who was evidently more familiar to 
him than the Leicestershire squire.” 


HARRY STONE (Northwestern) writes, “In the 
‘Comments and Queries’ columns in the De- 
cember 1959 Victorian Studies, Professor 
Lauriat Lane, Jr. demurs to some comments 
in my ‘Dickens and the Jews’ (VS, March 
1959) regarding his ‘Dickens’ Archetypal 
Jew’ (PMLA, March 1958). My article was 
not conceived as an answer to Professor 
Lane’s; my purpose — unlike his, which was 
to set'forth the archetypal qualities of Dick- 
ens’ Jews — was to give a comprehensive bio- 
graphical-cultural-critical survey of Dickens’ 
relationships with Jews, and my article was 
completed and submitted to Victorian Studies 
before his appeared, the footnotes referring 
to his article having been added later. Profes- 
sor Lane’s study is valuable and suggestive; 
his point of view enables him to present fresh 
insights. However, I cannot agree with him 
that the differences in our articles are merely 
matters of perspective. In substantiation of 
my view, I can only cite some of my con- 
clusions: Professor Lane incorrectly absolves 
Dickens of anti-Semitism; he fails to deal 
with or grasp the importance of Dickens’ 
changing attitude toward Jews; he makes im- 
possible ‘possible racial identifications’ of non- 
Jewish characters — Uriah Heep, for example 
— as Jews; he gives the misleading impression 
that Dickens’ emendations in Chapter LII of 
Oliver Twist are unique; he mistakenly links 
these emendations to an archetypal aesthetic. 
These and other arguments are central to 
Professor Lane’s thesis and occupy a good 
portion of his article. 

“Professor Lane has challenged none of 
the facts which I have used to correct his 


statements or impugn his position. He does, 
however, complain that I have occasionally 
misread his meaning; that, for example, I 
have failed to recognize that in his argument 
for Uriah Heep’s ‘Jewishness,’ his remark that 
‘Uriah Heep is named Uriah, first of all, be- 
cause David Copperfield is named David,’ 
was included as an ‘example of verbal whim- 
sey.’ I am mystified by such a defense, for my 
argument against Uriah Heep’s ‘Jewishness’ is 
surely conclusive, and, at any rate, is not 
centered on that one detail. Professor Lane 
also defends himself by stating that he does 
not claim that Dickens’ emendations in Chap- 
ter LII of Oliver Twist were unique. But he 
apparently did believe they were, for he 
treated them as though they were. 

“Neither in his TLS article, ‘ “Oliver 
Twist”: A Revision,’ nor in ‘Dickens’ Arche- 
typai Jew,’ does he give the slightest indica- 
tion that the emendations in question begin 
thirteen chapters before Chapter LII, or that 
they are a consistent feature of the last forty 
percent of the chapters in which Fagin takes 
an active part; on the contrary, at the most 
crucial stage in his argument he emphasizes 
the importance of the Chapter LII emenda- 
tions to the whole of his theory, places great 
weight on the somehow significant fact that 
‘Dickens chose this important scene [Chapter 
LII] for revision,’ and declares that in Chapter 
LII, aided by this revision, ‘Fagin’s character 
is changed from what it is elsewhere in the 
novel.’ But the scene in question was ‘chosen’ 
and ‘revised’ no more and no less than every 
Fagin scene from Chapter XXXIX on. What 
Dickens did in Chapter LII — that is, excise 
or replace most of the references to ‘the Jew’ 
— he did in all the other chapters in question. 
Thus the revisions in Chapter LII were not, as 
Professor Lane believes, the result of Dickens’ 
latter-day realization that in Chapter LII he 
had caused Fagin to become human, to lose 
his archetypal stature, but the result of a 
broader and more prosaic pattern of syste- 
matic revisions. It is strange that in his two 
articles discussing Dickens’ revisions of Oliver 
Twist, Professor Lane makes no reference to 
revisions outside Chapter LII, revisions which 
flatly contradict his theory as to why Dickens 
made the Chapter LII revisions. 

“I have no quarrel with archetypal exe- 
gesis; I believe in critical pluralism; but when 
new facts are discovered or old ‘facts’ cor- 


rected, criticism must take them into ac- 
count.” 


CONTINUING AN EARLIER CORRESPONDENCE, 
Eugene L. Williamson, Jr. (Alabama) writes: 
“Despite my reluctance to enter into anything 
resembling controversy with so eminent a 
scholar as Mr. Kenneth Allott, I feel com- 
pelled to offer certain corrections to Mr. Al- 


- Jott’s observations on Matthew Arnold’s read- 


ing from 1845 to 1847 (VS, II [1958-59], 254- 
266) and especially to Mr. Allott’s reply to 
my previous letter supplying correction and 
supplement to his article (VS, III [1959-60], 
317-320). It is my hope that by so doing, I 
can, in some measure, remove Mr. Allott’s 
suspicions as to my alleged want of candour 
and use of ‘disingenuous’ argumentation (III, 
319). 

“In the first place, Dr. Arnold did not, as 
Mr. Allott suggests, write that he had serious 
reservations about Victor Cousin’s tone as ‘a 
patronizing of Christianity.’ Instead, Thomas 
Arnold merely cited the opinion of ‘a very 
able and good friend’ to this effect (A. P. 
Stanley, Life of Thomas Arnold, 4th ed. 
[1845], II, 72). The elder Arnold did not say 
whether he agreed with this ‘friend’ that 
Cousin was guilty of the error. Moreover, 
Arthur Stanley’s remarks concerning Dr. Ar- 
nold’s attitude toward Goethe’s Faust are not, 
as one would suppose from Mr. Allott’s dis- 
cussion, given in a footnote to Arnold’s views 
on Cousin (since none is stated ) but rather in 
a note to his opinion that ‘religious veneration 
is inconsistent with what is called impartiality 
... (Life, II, 71). I may add that upon re- 
examination of my letter I can find no founda- 
tion for Mr. Allott’s claim that I seem ‘to 
imply that father and son read (Cousin) in 
much the same way and with a similar kind of 
approval.’ 

“Secondly, Mr. Allott in his letter places 
upon me the onus of showing that Matthew 
Arnold meant by ‘complete religious tolera- 
tion’ essentially the same view held by Dr. 
Arnold. This onus I find it unnecessary to 
bear, especially in the light of the fact that 
according to Edward Walford’s article, it was 
not ‘complete religious toleration’ that Mat- 
thew Arnold advocated in his ‘early days 
when (Walford and he) dined at the same 
scholar’s table’ (the ‘early days’ presumably 
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being shortly after Matthew Arnold’s entry 
into residence at Balliol in the fall of 1841), 
but actually ‘religious toleration in every di- 
rection’ (Times, 30 April 1888, p. 13). Wal- 
ford goes on to say that Arnold’s views con- 
cerning the undesirable effects of ‘the strict 
imposition of creeds’ were ‘in opposition to 
the Tractarianism of the day’ (not, be it 
noted, to Christian belief in general). If one 
remembers Dr. Arnold’s ‘The Oxford Malig- 
nants’ (Edinburgh Review [April 1836]), he 
will, perhaps, agree with my previous state- 
ment that other evidence than that so far ad- 
duced by Mr. Allott would be required to 
show that prior to 1842, Matthew Armold’s 
religious liberalism was ‘in advance of his 
father’s. 


“May I conclude by citing remarks of — 
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